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LL who know Mgr Philip Hughes’ Rome and the Counter- 
Reformation and his monumental three-volume study of 
The Reformation in England, and have therefore some idea of 
the width and depth of his research and his grasp of the subject, 
will take up with keen interest and expectation this! volume of 
some three hundred and forty pages modestly entitled “A 
Popular History”. They will find in it the same massive scholar- 
ship, the same lucidity of presentation, the same forcible writing 
and, above all, that strong historical sense which seeks to 
represent men and things as they would have appeared in 1517 
or 1547 and not as to us, in 1957. So great and so long-drawn- 
out has been the amount of investigation, analysis and discus- 
sion of everything connected with the Reformation that the 
inevitable questions about any fresh book must be: what is the 
difference here ; where does the author begin; up to what point 
does he carry the story; what things, out of the immense mass 
of facts, has he chosen for relief and emphasis ; what, in short, is 
his distinctive contribution? Here we have both facts and com- 
mentary. It has all been done with masterly skill, with an 
economical but effective use of full knowledge by a scholar who 
remembers on the one hand that nobody can fully understand 
a synopsis of facts with which he is unfamiliar, and on the other 
hand that the general reader, for whom the book is intended, 
will see the wood better for not being shown all the trees. 

The book is divided into seven chapters ; two of them, ““The 
Traditional Christian Religion” and “The Reformers’ Europe”, 
are introductory, in accordance with the author’s known prac- 
tice of first of all setting out as clearly as possible the framework 
oftime, placeand conditions. The narrative begins with “Revival 
and Restoration 1495-1530” (Devotio Moderna, Erasmus, The 
Italian Saints). A careful account of Luther and the First 
Protestants (1517-32) is followed by a long chapter on the 


1 4 Popular History of the Reformation, by Philip Hughes. (Hollis & Carter. 21s. 
net.) 
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English Reformation, whereupon we return to the European 
scene with two chapters covering Calvin and the Council of 
Trent. Finally, English and Scottish affairs down to 1563. It 
will be noticed that possibly for practical reasons (the book was 
first published in the U.S.A. and bears the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman), Great Britain receives nearly one-third of the space, 
but so skilful is the arrangement and division of the sections that 
the balance is not visibly impaired. Yet, all the time, the historian 
is confronted with the supreme difficulty of dealing with this 
period which is that theological matters and secular politics are 
almost inextricably interwoven ;no writer on the Reformation can 
altogether escape from the long rivalry of Francis I and Charles 
V, the difficult relations of the latter with the German Princes, 
the affairs of Italy, the multitudinous causes that retarded the 
assembling of a General Council. The sixteenth was an intensely 
political century though a great deal of its politics found expres- 
sion in the forms and the terms of religion. The aim of the 
Elizabethan Settlement was a national Church; Lutheranism 
promptly became territorial because Germany was politically a 
mosaic; the Calvinistic churches were inevitably congrega- 
tional on the Helvetic model. In France there were Huguenots 
d’ état as well as Huguenots de religion, and in the Wars of Religion 
there was more war than religion. In Spain and Italy Protes- 
tantism gained no hold because governments suppressed it by 
force. What happened to Catholics in England, in Lowland 
Scotland and in Scandinavia, we all know. Thus it is impossible 
to separate and apportion the two elements with any semblance 
of finality so that it may almost be said that the more the his- 
torian knows the harder is his task of explanation. 

In his approach he has to look before and after because 
much is involved in the chosen point of departure. He has to 
take account of the waning of the Middle Ages, the Great 
Schism, the Conciliar Epoch. Representative personalities and 
focal points must be chosen. Mgr Hughes takes Ximenes and 
Erasmus where others have taken Cusanus and Savonarola. 
His view of Erasmus is sympathetic and interesting, wherein he 
belongs to the minority. Erasmus has been blamed by too many 
writers who are wise after the event, who will not remember 
that the great humanist lived before Trent and not after, who 
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are determined to enrol him among those who brought about 
the Reformation, in short, to hold him responsible for things 
that no man could then foresee. Mgr Hughes apparently does 
not share Huizinga’s opinion that Erasmus’s ethical preoccu- 
pations were really aesthetic rather than moral, and that on 
the whole his influence helped to shake the general structure 
of the Church. Erasmus, says Monsignor Hughes, when he 
came under the influence of Colet—which was as early as 1499 
—felt called upon not to be a prince in the world of letters but 
to do an apostolic work by using his classical love to present 
the Gospel in a manner more attractive, and therefore more 
effective, to the humanists of his time. Everything about Erasmus 
has been matter for discussion, but the kind verdict seems to be 
the just one. It is certainly true that he was slow in coming out 
decisively against Luther, and probably true that he disliked 
Luther’s opponents more than he disliked Luther; and his 
presentation of religion was somewhat too individual ; but what 
is undeniable is that, in the words of Lord Acton, it was he 
who turned the stream of Renaissance learning from pagan into 
Christian channels. 

Many writers have expatiated on the abuses and evils that 
were rampant on the eve of the Reformation; Mgr Hughes 
is not only candid and explicit on this subject but makes 
a special contribution to it. In his opinion it was not a case of 
general failure of belief—indeed, the evidence to the contrary, 
all through the fifteenth century, is impressive—but the failure 
of countless individuals in the practical observance of the moral 
code. There was wholesale secularization, professionalism that 
aimed at material efficiency in open disregard of higher obliga- 
tions, in the author’s striking words, “a fearful loss of the 
apostolic spirit”. That “reform in head and members” which 
had been demanded for over a century was doggedly opposed 
by vested interests. Not even the Great Schism—and all that 
ensued from it—produced any constructive scheme of reform. 
The Fifth Lateran Council, which consisted only of Italian 
prelates, might have done something, but it was frustrated from 
the outset by cardinalitial opposition and it did not gain by its 
unwelcome proposals for an episcopal college to offer advice to 
the Holy See. In any case, it was never taken seriously. Mean- 
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while the abuses continued: simony, venality, the exactions of} 
the Roman Curia, widespread disregard of the obligations of the 
clerical state, non-resident and pluralist bishops, boy cardinals, 
popes that forfeited public respect. There was, however, one} 
universal and permanent defect, of capital importance, which 
had come down from the early Middle Ages. Mgr Hughes is, f 
we believe, the first to have drawn special attention to it and 
to insist strongly upon its effects: this was the absence of any F 
systematic instruction and training for the clergy generally. The 
ordinary secular priest did not receive in any sufficient degree 
the necessary instruction in theology and in countless instances 
he was almost as ignorant as his parishioners. It was not much 
better, very often, in the Religious Orders ; Luther was ordained 
before he had read any theology, and he had taken final vows 
after one year as a novice. There was an enormous gap in 
education and culture between the university-trained clerics, 
whose object was to qualify for and obtain all the good benefices 
and the preferments, and the parochial clergy who were in 
direct contact with the people. The result of this state of things 
was that there was virtually no preaching by the secular clergy 
while that of the friars was occasional and not always admirable. 
The ignorance and superstition of the illiterate laity was such 
that particular devotions, relics, pilgrimages and almost every- 
thing else furnished endless material for the censure and 
ridicule of the Reformers. 

The treatment of Luther in chapter 4 is singularly moderate 
in comparison with that used by other Catholic historians. The 
paranoiac taint is not emphasized, indeed, hardly referred to, 
and there is very little about his pathological addiction to 
obscenity and blasphemy. The scandalous conditions in which 
the Petrine Indulgence was launched in Germany are carefully 
described and so, too, the serious errors in Tetzel’s preaching of 
it. What is not made quite so clear is that it was John Eck of 
Ingoldstadt and not Tetzel’s Dominican superiors who need- 
lessly widened the issue and drove Luther on to deny the 
authority of Pope and Council. There are some interesting and 
informative pages on Zwingli and on the Anabaptists. Zwingli 
is regarded as equal in stature to Calvin and he certainly has a 
very large place in the story of the Reformation, especially 
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' when his influence on Bucer, and therefore on Ridley and 
| Cranmer, is remembered. The Anabaptist movement, as it is 
here explained, was not primarily a religious movement it was, 
rather, a servile revolt of the peasants, a sort of jacquerie, arising, 
_ says Mgr Hughes, “from the desperate hope of escaping from 
- their horrible lot’? under German feudalism. Yet the ironical 
thing was that the Anabaptists really represented the funda- 
mental aim of all the Reformers, the claim that men had 
| a right to believe just what they liked, “to form their own 
_ religious groups, to join a group or not to join or to leave it 
when they choose”—the demand, in a word, for complete and 
_ untrammelled religious liberty, a demand which drew upon 
' them the deadly hatred of both Luther and Calvin and which 
' had as much to do with their merciless suppression as their 
attempts to realize political and social anarchy. But the really 
important thing in this chapter is the explanation that the 
“Interim” of Nuremberg of 1532 was a turning-point of vital 
consequence to Protestantism, because it was a truce with men 
deemed to be in rebellion against the Holy Roman Empire; it 
was a recognition of their existence as people with a case to be 
heard, an admission that they had rights—and time was on 
their side. 

Chapter 5, “The English Reformation 1527-15537, is 
necessarily a résumé. The story of the “Divorce” is told again, 
but here the special point made is the extent and the signifi- 
cance of Henry’s Royal Supremacy. In February 1535 he called 
upon the bishops of England and Wales to surrender to him 
their authority and the documents by virtue of which they 
exercised that authority and had received consecration; in 
return they received fis licence to function as bishops. That 
state of things has been called ‘‘Catholicism without the Pope” ; 
Mer Hughes was the first to point out that it was not only 
schism but heresy. 

Later on, when he comes to Elizabeth, he reminds the reader 
that her religion, if she had any, was always her personal secret. 
The whole story of her reign makes it abundantly clear that she 
had no liking whatever for doctrinal Calvinism, while to poli- 
tical Calvinism she was intensely hostile. “About nothing was 
she fanatical,” he says, “except the obedience and reverence 
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due to herself’, and he shrewdly points out that of the two 
leading tenets of “the Queen’s religion”—holding the Pope 
to be Antichrist and the Mass to be blasphemy and idolatry— 
she herself never had a trace. 

The success of Calvin is more difficult to explain than that 
of Luther inasmuch as Calvin was not, in the way that Luther 
was, the spark to a mass of explosive material. A great deal 
must be credited to the power of a personality which made a 
French lawyer and layman “a kind of Pope in the Reformation 
world’. On the face of it his teaching was less attractive 
because less facile, his standard of moral discipline infinitely 
more rigorous. There was, too, an extraordinary and almost 
inherent contradiction between his doctrine of predestination to 
Hell and his inculcation of frequent “ccommunion”—above all 
when his Eucharistic teaching was little better than Real 
Absence. Mgr Hughes points out that in no country did Calvin- 
ism succeed where the government was resolutely opposed to 
it. But how did it come to pass that anything so tyrannical 
and repellent should succeed anywhere? He holds that the 
appetite for sermons without liturgy, forms, or ceremonies was 
sufficient.. Doubtless each man’s conviction that he, at any rate, 
was of the elect, is a large part of the secret. Surely the reason 
for its becoming the International of the sixteenth century was 
its remarkable capacity for organization and for self-government 
which, in France, enabled it to make war on the Crown and 
eventually to extort privileges as the price of peace. 

For Paul III Mgr Hughes has somewhat more admiration 
than one might have expected, due almost entirely to that 
Pontiff’s supremely important decision to convene a General 
Council at a time when a General Council really meant reform 
of the Church in head and members, when it meant that the 
ideals of Sadoleto, Carafa, Contarini and Pole would at length 
be realized. After praising Paul’s high intelligence, his diplo- 
matic skill, his administrative experience, his sure judgement 
and so forth he invites us to contemplate any one of Titian’s 
superb portraits of Paul.’ He is bound to mention the infamous 
Pierluigi and the Farnese duchy of Parma and Piacenza, which 


1 At the National Museum, Naples, there are three; but one of them, with the 
two Farnese grandsons, is not flattering to them—or him! 
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brought no good to the Church, but he refrains from quoting 
what Pasquino said about all that: 


Zelus domus meae comedit me. 


It is curious that the great reforming Council could not have 
been set to its work without the exertions of the last two repre- 
sentatives of the Renaissance Papacy, Paul III and Julius ITI, 
but the credit for the real initiative is due to Paul III. The more 
account is taken of the Conciliar tradition, of what had hap- 
pened at Pisa, at Constance and at Basel, of the schismatic 
tendency in France (was not Gerson the first Gallican?) of the 
hesitations of the Emperor, the more astonishing it is that the 
Council ever functioned at all. On Charles V’s action in regard 
to the Interim of 1548, which led to the indefinite suspension 
of the Council, Mgr Hughes makes the pungent comment that 
Charles had revived an ancient heresy as mischievous as any 
of Luther’s for he meant that the Pope is really and rightly the 
Emperor’s subject. 

The reader is reminded that although the Council was an 
event that overshadows all subsequent history, the attendance 
of the bishops was very small indeed, from fifty to sixty out of 
seven hundred. It is also pointed out that the Council did not 
profess to restate the whole belief of the Church but only to 
make clear what the Catholic doctrine was on these particular 
points where the Reformers had offered new teaching. The 
great matter is treated in two sections: “Trent I, 1545-1552” 
and “Trent II, 1562-1563”, although the work done falls into 
three periods: 1545-49 under Paul III; 1551-52 under Julius 
III; and, ten years later, January 1562—December 1563 under 
Pius IV. By that time we are half way into the Counter- 
Reformation. 

How far did the Reformers achieve their aims? Was it all, 
as Protestants say, a search for God through reform of doctrine 
and worship ; or, as Belloc maintained, a search for plunder; or 
an attempt, on the part of the Calvinists, to found theocratic 
republics? It was all three, and more. The question is asked, 
how far was Luther a Lutheran? Men who thought that they 
had at last got the Gospel found that they had got Lutheranism 
or Zwinglianism or Calvinism according to where they happened 
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to live. In England they eventually got an equivocation. No- 
where did they get “religious freedom”. As Lagarde pointed 
out, the only freedom brought by the Reformation was the 
freedom of the State from all restraint. Toleration was the last 
thing that can be attributed to any of the Reformers. With 
them, too, it was a fixed idea that heresy was a capital crime, 
that the obstinate heretic was worthy of death and they, of 
course, were the judges of what was heresy. ““Their case against 
Mary,” says Mgr Hughes, “was not how horrible to burn 
heretics, but how wicked to treat as heretics the followers of 
the Gospel.” The death penalty for “heresy” was not abolished 
in England until 1679. 

A very high standard of accuracy, as in all the other works 
of the same author, is maintained and the prospective reader 
will not need to be told that the writing is vigorous and con- 
vincing. Points are made clearly and forcibly, characters are 
neatly hit off. Wolsey, for instance, is vividly brought before us 
in the fewest words, strong, able, but wooden, insensitive, 
“dishonestly itself, albeit splendidly robed”. Elizabeth is “a 
consummate and successful liar’. There is a sharp vignette of 
St. Ignatius. Pole, Morone, Cervini and others “may be des- 
cried through the thick mists of Pastor’s innumerable volumes”. 
Pointed questions are asked. “Did Anne Boleyn put the Bible 
into Henry’s hands? And, if so, who was it that introduced 
Anne to the texts in Leviticus?” 

Apart from all the instruction and enlightenment to be 
derived from this brilliant book there is another consideration 
that will hardly fail to occur to everyone interested in historical 
studies. It will be felt that the old reproach of the inferiority of 
English Catholic historical scholarship is now definitely lifted. 
We are in the presence of great achievement, of a new standard 
of work that will bear comparison with anything produced else- 
where. This book and others already well known have been 
written by a priest of the diocese of Salford who has till lately 
worked and studied for many years in London. It is an immense 
satisfaction to know that from the English secular clergy there 
has arisen an historian who is beyond question the true successor 
of Lingard and the peer of Duchesne and Baudrillart. 

J. J. Dwyer 
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DE MARIA NUNQUAM SATIS 


UEEN VICTORIA, it is said, complained that Mr Glad- 
stone always addressed her as if she were a public meeting. 

The Queen of the Universe—inter omnes mitis—never complains ; 
but if she did, she might draw attention to the style of many 
sermons and conferences which take her as their subject and 
proceed as if she were a synthesis of Mariological conclusions 
rather than a living woman. One may like to believe that it is 
next to impossible to preach a bad sermon on our Lady. St 
| Thérése of Lisieux, however, may not have spoken for herself 
' alone when she said: “Sermons which insist too much on 
| Mary’s prerogatives are often wearisome and inspire no love.” 
The Christian religion is uniquely historical: “Anno imperii 
Octaviani Augusti quadragesimo secundo, toto orbe in pace 
composito, sexta mundi aetate,” proclaims the Roman Mar- 
| tyrology on Christmas Eve . . . and in the historical setting of 
' the mysteries of Redemption the historicity of our Lady bulks 
‘largely. Through her the Divine Word was uttered in time: 

; and the care lavished by Matthew and Luke upon the details 
of the Conception, Birth and Infancy shows how clearly they 
envisaged the living reality of a Jewish girl as the key to 
Incarnational truth. “Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and Joseph and Judas and Simon? 
Do not his sisters live here near us?” “‘Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother are well known to us.” The contem- 
poraries of Christ knew so much yet understood so little. And 
we, heirs to the accumulated wisdom of the Christian centuries, 
we understand so much perhaps; but how little we really know. 
The four-dimensional setting of the Incarnation, described so 
painstakingly by the Evangelists, is almost obliterated by the 
shining pressure of the supernatural. The tender routines of 
familiar converse and domesticity—all that enabled St John to 
write: ‘What he was from the first, what our own eyes have 
seen of him, what it was that met our gaze and the touch of our 
hands”—are often dissolved in the thunder of doctrinal state- 
ments and the flash of definitions. So too, the image of the Lady 
of Heaven, “‘clothed with the sun, with the moon under her 
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feet and on her head a crown of stars—terrible as an army with 
banners’, tends to crowd out of our minds the essential sister 
image of the young Palestinian woman, fulfilling without re- 
mark her normal household duties; the unpretentious neighbour 
and friend, the humble wife and mother of Nazareth. 

Our Lady’s prerogatives are the very halo of humanity: of 
all creation: that goes without saying. Under the divine order 
nothing can compare in supernatural richness, in grace and f 
wisdom, with the glories which star the diadem of the Immacu- 
late Queen. Nevertheless all Mary’s sublimities are incar- 
national: her graces and privileges have, what we may dare to 
call in this context, a somatic purpose. To vary the phrases of 
the Preface of the Nativity—our Lady is caught up into love of 
things invisible in order that her children may know their God 
in visible form. True devotion to Mary, therefore, will delight to 
contemplate its Mother’s glories in their lodgement of flesh and 
blood: to revere the favours of the Holy Trinity as they pulsed 
in the young heart of a daughter of Israel; as they moulded 
her womanly sensibilities, as they softened the eyes which 
looked lovingly at her babe, as they chimed in unison with 
wifely order beneath a roof in Galilee. Yet what can we know 
of Mary inher womanliness? “Benedicta tu in mulieribus”’ : yes: 
but what does such a statement tell us about the affection which 
bound her to Zachary and Elizabeth and their boy; about her 
love, conjugal and virginal, for the guardian of the Word made 
flesh; about the quiet sunset hours with John as she awaited 
Assumption? 

Theology is able to expound many things concerning Mary’s 
graces and their effects. In her immaculate soul no shadow of 
sin or imperfection was possible. Her womanly psyche, free 
from the darkness of the Fall and from its consequences, was 
radiant with the beauty of absolute integration. Mary’s intellect 
searched unerringly into Divine Wisdom; her will reached un- 
ceasingly towards Divine goodness: under their benign and 
gracious governance she was emancipated from the slavery to 
overmastering sensibility which fetters our dimmer lives. In 
Mary there was no rashness, no indecision, no impulse: she was 
free from those disordered onsets of emotion; those sudden 
surrenders to sentimentality, to flickering images and unstayed 
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moods, which St John Chrysostom summed up, with pardon- 
able cynicism, as “mens lubrica mulieris”’. 

Mary’s reason ranged an unclouded sky: her imagination, 
her irascible and concupiscible passions were adjusted and 
tuned to its light as perfectly controlled and responsive instru- 
ments. She was graced throughout her entire being: and, 
accompanying her grace, grace’s complement of virtues, gifts, 
fruits and beatitudes; the Symphony of the Indwelling Spirit ; 
radiated its harmonies into every day of her existence. “As a 
rainbow shining in the clouds of morning, as the flower of roses 
on a day of Spring.” 

Grace does not destroy nor does it mutilate nature: grace 
perfects nature; grace builds on and works in and through the 
natural structure. So, in the fullness of her unique grace, and 
by reason of that fullness, our Lady is the most perfectly human 
person who ever walked the earth. The grace of Mary extends 
into perfection all her natural excellencies of heart and intellect, 
of soul and body. Mary, purest of creatures, by reason of her 
supernatural pre-eminence, is the most womanly woman who 
ever existed. To the Catholic mind she is Madonna. Chesterton 
phrased it well: 


Over a thousand labours low and high 

He saw her face lovely and grave and good 
Sleeping and waking: all her womanhood 
Gilded the unceasing watch of Deity. 


Perhaps then without undue speculation one might attempt to 
delineate the natural qualities of our Lady’s character. She was 
utterly reliable: to her care Christ was entrusted. Her courage 
was unsurpassed: the courage of the girl who heard unafraid 
the Angelic words “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and 
the power of the most High shall overshadow thee”. She was 
supremely loyal, her word was a pledge forever: even the offer 
of messianic destiny, the consummation in her body of the 
dream of Israel, was countered with the firm assertion of the 
Virgin’s vow. She was a woman of inviolable reserve : her secret 
was God’s secret : Joseph will not learn from her. She is possessed 
of an inexhaustible fund of sympathy. In pursuit of her purpose 
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she is direct and unswerving. She is wholly aware of the claims 
of reality: her thoughts and desires never seek to evade or 
escape its pressures as it leads her with her Son to Calvary. 
Reality, indeed, is a word which recurs again and again in the 
mind when one thinks of Mary. She is without pretence, without 
artificiality ; her natural simplicity is an analogue of the sim- 
plicity of God. In her the truth of womanhood is exhaustively 
stated. The tremendous strength of her character is woven 
throughout of tenderness and mercy: adverse experiences can 
never involve her in retreats to harshness: the torrent of her 
sorrows endured willingly in the pattern of Redemption can 
never overwhelm her with ultimate sadness : the face of Epstein’s 
“Mother” in Cavendish Square is a travesty. In the depths of 
Mary’s character there is a vital centre of light, a shining, 
inexhaustible spring of joy. She had carried the Beatific vision in 
her womb: she had nursed the flesh and blood of wisdom at her 
breast. “Causa nostrae laetitiae’’: Mary even in the darkest 
days of her mortality was the source of the world’s joy. We are 
permitted to pray: “Corpus quod sumpsi et sanguis quem 
potavi adhaereat visceribus meis.” Is it possible, then, that she 
of whom we sing: “Beata Viscera Mariae Virginis quae por- 
taverunt aeternae Patris filium” : could lose, even when her dead 
Son was placed in her arms, the lasting resonance of her 
ineffable chord of bliss. These are but single strands of Mary’s 
character, however ; partial qualities ; no one of which indicates 
the finished pattern or corresponds to the central significance. 
Yet the pattern woven by the Spirit in his Spouse, the central 
meaning, the synthesis of all that Mary is, is not something 
remote from her human context or shrouded in veils of mystery. 
The flower of Mary’s life, gathering into its beauty each single 
loveliness of nature and of grace, is the most obvious thing 
about her. All Mary is uttered in one word: Mother: Mater Dei. 
Motherliness is Mary: the perfection of nature where grace 
makes its purchase and achieves its own consummation. Mater 
Admirabilis: the only human co-relate of that Divine relation 
which is the title of the Godhead supernaturally as Existence 
is His name in the order of reason. 

Mary was destined, created, graced, for Motherhood. She 
exists in nature and supernature to be the Mother of the Word: 
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to shape, to bear, to nurture Eternal Wisdom: “Quem tu 
creasti parvulum lactente nutris ubere.” Motherhood is the 
Divine manifest in Mary: the terminal glory of the plan of the 
Father before all ages: the purpose of that secular refining of 
the blood of Israel by which the Word fashioned for himself a 
garden of delights. “Thou hast found favour in the sight of 
God. And behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt 
bear a son and shalt call him Jesus.” Giver of life, of growth, of 
support ; heart of security, haven of refuge, ever constant pulse 
of love; donor of peace, of purity, hope and joy; selfless, 
gracious, devoted: O Alma Mater! 

After the history of the infancy has been concluded by the 
evangelists, our direct knowledge of Mary is limited to a few 
words. Yet the Gospels tell us a great deal indirectly. Indeed it 
is true to say that the less they write about her, the more 
convincingly do they imply her personality in describing the 
personality of her Son. Christ, in the most literal sense of the 
phrase, is his mother’s Son. His conception was a Virginal con- 
ception. The primary cell, informed by the soul of Christ, 
united hypostically with the Second Person of the Trinity, is 
Mary’s fruit alone. Christ drew from Mary alone all those 
somatic and psycho-somatic factors which are normally the 
genetic contribution of two parents. Christ’s human heredity is 
Marian throughout. His humanity is a Marian humanity. His 
physical appearance: his temperament, the style of his imagina- 
tion; the tonality of his senses and emotions: the timbre of his 
affections and passions—each is his mother’s gift. ““Magnum 
hereditatis mysterium : templum Dei factus est uterus nescientis 
Virum—animatum corpus assumens de Virgine nasci dignatus 
est.” 

The relationship of each of the three levels of our Lord’s 
knowledge to the others must remain a mystery. Theology may 
indicate something of the range of wisdom controlled by each 
of these illuminations of the human intellect of the Saviour: but 
then it comes to their interplay, to the delicate balance and 
interpenetration of their daily use, the light is too intense for 
our limited vision. We do know, however, that Christ learned by 
observation, by the use of senses and imagination, by abstrac- 
tion from their deliveries: and it is beyond doubt that the Divine 
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Master drew continuously on this acquired store in order to 
illustrate His teaching; to present, to drive home, to make f 
interesting, urgent and compelling the great truths of His 
mission. Surely one cannot be at fault in finding maternal 
influence at work here. Those exquisite skills displayed in Ff 
approaching the minds of the grown-up children who composed 
so many of His audiences must owe not a little to the precise 
and tender intuitions which guided His own maturing mind. Is 
it far fetched then to seek an echo of Mary’s speech in Christ’s 
frequent use of domestic images, of topical settings, of examples 
drawn from the homes, the streets, the fields and hills of 
Palestine? So many instances come readily to mind where the 
doctrine is the message of the Word made Flesh, but the style 
recalls the vivid detail, the living application, the accurate, 
matter-of-fact thrust into action of the ““Magistra et Domina” 
par excellence. The Virgins and their lamps; the woman searching 
for the lost coin; the futility of patching old coats with new 
cloth, of pouring new wine into old skins; moths and rust in the 
household ; dough rising ; children at play in the street, piping, 
dancing, sulking ; the young mother who forgets her birth pangs 
in the sight of the new-born babe. How many examples meet 
us on the gospel pages: the family setting of the Prodigal Son; 
the mother bird with her nestlings; the green harbingers of 
summer ; the lesson of the lily. Is it over fanciful to trace in our 
Lord’s imagery the gentle modulations of Mary’s voice as she 
once guided the development of her little son, and He had 
greatly increased His acquired knowledge and enriched his 
imagination in those early talks and walks no man ever wholly 
forgets? 

Nature and nurture are closely linked: in their intimate 
fusion of influences it is not easy to distinguish original sources. 
Yet in the formation of the human character of Christ such 
distinction is hardly necessary since both nature and nurture 
are Marian. However, the Hereditatis Mysterium may be most 
properly invoked when the reader of the Scriptures finds him- 
self in the presence of those qualities of Christ so aptly sum- 
marized by St Paul as “‘Benignitas et Humanitas Dei Salvatoris 
Nostri’”’. This is especially so in Christ’s dealings with women 
and children. Consider the depths of understanding blended 
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with gentle firmness in the episode of the woman taken in 
adultery: the tolerant irony at the well of Samaria: the 
tender affection for little ones: the delicate diagnosis of the 
heart when Magdalen bowed in tears and penance: the abso- 
lute relevance and “‘pietas”’ of His self-revealing word after the 
Resurrection—“‘Mary”: the loving amusement with Martha 
at Bethany: above all the compassionate friendship beside the 
grave of Lazarus. “Dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus per hunc 
in invisibilium amorem rapiamur.” And the visibilia are Mary’s. 
No wonder that St John Eudes could speak of the “Sacred 
' Heart” of Jesus and Mary. In the virginal temple of her womb 
Cor ad Cor loquitur. Such was Christ as Mary bred him: Such 
| was Mary. The conclusion is not only legitimate, it is compul- 
sive. “‘Jesu dulcis memoria dans vera cordis gaudia” is “Jesu 
flos Matris Virginis’’. ““Dulcedo ineffabilis, totus desiderabilis.” 

Through the ages Mary’s joy has been to lead souls to her 
Son: those who call her blessed always receive Him from her 
arms. Is it not in keeping with the pieties of Bethlehem and 
_ Nazareth that Mary’s grateful Son will find nothing derogatory 
» to His pre-eminence when we seek in His countenance the re- 
flection of the Mirror of Justice and from the flower of the 
Root of Jesse garner the fragrance of the Mystic Rose. 

G. J. SHannon, C.M. 
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ITH the passing of the years the relative importance of 
the duties of the priestly life is bound to change. Circum- 
stances, too, account for a variation of emphasis. Now youth 
work will seem to be all-important, then the reclaiming of the 
lapsed. Here it may be the organization of confraternities, there 
raising money for new schools. But always and everywhere the 
zealous priest will remember that there can be no adequate 
substitute for the personal approach to souls. 
There is no need to drive the point home by reference to the 
inspired Word of God or to the lives of the Saints. The experience 
of every one of us will teach us the lesson. “A visiting priest 
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makes a church-going people” was the constant saying of one | 
of the greatest pastoral bishops of the century, Dr Whiteside 
of Liverpool. 

God became man to save souls. We have become priests to 
save souls. The fact is basic, undeniable. But there are so many F 
distractions, so many diversions, so many temptations. We can f 
be sure that the Prince of Darkness will do everything he is f 
permitted to lead us along wrong paths in our priestly lives. It 
is SO easy to persuade ourselves that our duty is to stay in the F 
presbytery where our people know they can find us. Or that we 
need to spend more time at our books. Or that our people are 
working and are never at home. Or that we really have no time Ff 
to spare when administrative duties are done. And so on. But 
the fact will always be there to nag at our consciences. If we 
are to work adequately for souls we must approach them; we § 
must pass on to them our picture of the Faith. 

Let us be quite honest and simple about the matter. We put f 
ourselves in the position of John Snooks. He is an ordinary 
working man. He has been married a few years. The children 
are young. His wife is tired and busy. For one reason or another 
he misses Mass occasionally, rarely at first, more frequently 
now. He is on the brink, ready to join the legions of the lapsed, 
but only needing a little encouragement and persuasion to 
return to the regular practice of his duties. Suppose John 
Snooks’s parish priest is one of the variety who says: “My 
people know their duty. We have spent more than enough 
money on giving them a good Catholic education. They know 
where to find me if they want me.” What happens? John and 
those like him lapse from the practice of the Faith. Their chil- 
dren continue to attend church just because they are at a 
Catholic school. But when they leave school they will almost 
certainly follow in father’s footsteps. 

On the other hand, suppose John Snooks’s parish priests 
believe in regular pastoral visiting. They will make sure that 
not more than a few weeks pass by before they visit the Snooks’s 
home. If they are at all able to size up the situation they will 
realize the family’s danger. They will visit more frequently and 
take other appropriate measures to keep the parents attached 
to the Church. 
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A priest has no means of knowing when families need him 
unless he visits them. It is foolish to expect them to come to 
him whenever temptation threatens. Unless he goes round 
regularly and systematically, making sure that no one is missed, 
he cannot exert that little influence which may mean the salva- 
tion not only of his present parishioners, but of their descendants 
as well. 

Is there any weight in the excuse that a priest has no time 
to visit? Put it at the minimum. Exclude Saturday, Sunday and 
one other day in the week. Suppose that on the remaining four 
days two hours are regularly set aside for pastoral visiting. It 
should be possible to visit at least ten houses in two hours. That 
is forty homes each week or 480 each quarter. Four hundred and 
eighty families represent roughly 1900 people, far more than 
most priests have in their districts. 

Will anyone seriously maintain that it is impossible for a 
normally circumstanced priest to visit ten families a day, four 
days in the week? When the point has been discussed it has 
transpired that some have no real idea of pastoral visitation. 
We tend to confuse it with social visiting. We associate it with 
cups of tea, smokes, biscuits and sherry. If we are to exchange 
cigarettes in most of the homes we call at, twenty minutes at 
least is going to be needed for each visit. Some priests may be 
able to spare twenty minutes. But most could spare ten. Allow- 
ing for time spent going from house to house, ten visits of ten 
minutes each would occupy little more than two hours. Two 
hours a day for four days each week spent in this kind of visiting 
would mean that, even allowing for holidays and eventualities 
of all kinds, every Catholic family in the district would be visited 
at least four times a year. 

Supposing a priest finds he is able to do no more than four 
hours’ pastoral visiting a week he should, with comparatively 
little exertion, be able to visit about twenty families in that 
time. And twenty families a week represents 240 a quarter. 

Undoubtedly there is difficulty in districts where most of the 
wives go out to work. Again and again one hears it said on 
arriving at a parish to preach a Mission: “‘It is useless visiting 
between eleven o’clock in the morning and lunch-time. You 
find nobody in.” Of course, during a Mission it is necessary to 
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visit at that time. Always there is an answer at at least half the 
homes; often at two thirds or even three quarters. Where a 
priest is systematic and really knows his district it should be 
easy to single out for morning visitation the sick, the aged and 
those who are known to be at home. If others have to be 
visited at that time a note can be left informing the family of 
the priest’s visit and adding an exhortation to be faithful to 
religious duties. When the district is so large that morning 
visitation is necessary the whole scheme can be so arranged that 
those who are visited in the morning on the first occasion are 
visited in the evening next time. 

It has been suggested above that visits should be of about 
ten minutes duration. For pastoral visiting that should be suffi- 
cient. Our people need to be trained not to expect the priest to 
visit them socially every time. They easily become accustomed 
to the idea of the ten minutes strictly pastoral visit. They realize 
that its purpose is apostolic and not social, that the priest is there 
officially on duty and not merely as a friend. After the pre- 
liminary introductions and pleasantries they expect the conver- 
sation to be on spiritual and church matters. They know this is 
their opportunity of asking the priest questions or resolving their 
difficulties. An occasional instruction from the pulpit helps 
them to understand the nature and purpose of the priest’s call. 

A priest will have to visit some of his parishioners on other 
occasions. For example, the officers of parochial organizations 
and other active people may have to be seen frequently on 
business matters. With purely social visiting we are not con- 
cerned here. It is a matter for the priest’s conscience and the 
diocesan regulations. But the point we are anxious to make is 
that over and above any other kind of visiting in a parish, the 
official pastoral visitation of the people should continue with 
almost the same regularity as the services in the church. We 
must regard it as an essential duty. Time must be made for it, 
just as time must be made for visiting the sick, preparing our 
sermons, keeping our accounts or taking our legitimate recreation. 

Personal experience and discussion with priests all over the 
country has enabled one to form a composite picture of the 
way pastoral visitation should be undertaken. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be in favour of refusing to accept anything to 
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drink or smoke at this time. The primary spiritual nature of the 
visit must be preserved. Anything which turns it into a purely 
social call should therefore be avoided. The priest will ask after 
all the members of the family, especially the children, the aged 
and the sick. He will be able to discover prudently how often 
each is receiving the Sacraments. He will recommend member- 
ship of an appropriate organization in the parish. He will have 
little difficulty in discovering if any of the young people are 
keeping company with non-Catholics. 

The secret of successful visitation is informality combined 
with friendliness, simplicity and approachableness. The people 
should be made to feel that they can talk to and confide in us. 
We should not lecture them. Harshness and rebukes are com- 
pletely out of place during pastoral visiting. A young person 
described a priest recently as being “very talk-toable”. The 
successful visitor has the knack of creating the impression that 
he is particularly interested in each individual. He knows that 
the surest way of preserving loyalty to the Church and fervour 
in the practice of the Faith is to get people to do something. 
What we get them to do hardly matters at all. It may be some- 
thing unimportant, even something specially invented for them ; 
but the more we ask our people to do, the more loyal they 
will be. 

Priests who run successful Enquiry Classes for non-Catholics 
agree that one of the most successful ways of recruiting for them 
is through pastoral visitation. It is then that we meet the non- 
Catholic partners of mixed marriages, the non-Catholic friend 
or neighbour who has dropped in for a chat, or the non-Catholic 
relatives of our converts. It is then, too, that we can encourage 
young people who have formed friendships with non-Catholics 
to bring them to the Enquiry Class without incurring any 
obligation to become Catholics. 

During our pastoral visitation we can arrange the consecra- 
tion of homes to the Sacred Heart. Experience teaches that 
when the family is consecrated as it should be, with the full 
ceremonial and all present, noticeable improvement often takes 
place in their religious observance. For the consecration a special 
visit will have to be made, usually later in the evening when 
every member of the family is present. It is usually necessary to 
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make special arrangements for this. We might have to wait for 
some weeks, but in the end results will prove that it is better to 
wait for all to be present than to consecrate the home in the 
absence of some. 

It is generally regarded as a mistake for the priest to make 
notes in his census book in the presence of the family. In very 
good homes it may not matter; but most people are slightly 
resentful or at least curious when they see the priest jotting 
down particulars of what he is being told. All the same there 
should be a record of the visitation made and of the spiritual 
state of the family. Most of us are capable of devising ways of 
doing this unseen by the family concerned. 

Several priests have said that they always end their pastoral 
visit with a short prayer—Pater, Ave, Gloria, Requiem Aeternam— 
and their blessing. Most of us seem to be shy about asking people 
to pray. It has been remarked that “it has a Protestant ring 
about it”. But that is nonsense. After a while to kneel down 
with the family comes quite easily and naturally to us and to 
them. They appreciate it and feel better for the visit. 

Those we meet during our visits may be roughly divided 
into three groups—the good, the indifferent and the bad. The 
natural temptation is to spend too much time with the good. 
It is nice to be in their company, especially when they are com- 
fortably off, intelligent, generous and friendly. We convince 
ourselves that they deserve more of our time. But one wonders 
if our visits to them are used to best advantage. These good 
people should be the spearhead of the lay apostolate in our 
parishes. They should be passing on to others the picture of the 
Faith that lives in their own souls. We should use our visits to 
recruit them for our Praesidia of the Legion of Mary or for 
whatever apostolic movements are at our disposal. Too much 
goodwill is allowed to run to waste in the Church. We need to 
make the best possible use of it all. When we visit our people 
we should be constantly on the watch for those whom we can 
train to extend our own apostolate in the ranks of the laity. 
Good people also are often willing to undertake further practices 
of piety. They may like to join the Confraternity of Night 
Adorers or one of the Third Orders. Certainly, most of them are 
not as well informed on things Catholic as they might be. 
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Therefore, books may be recommended to them. A parish 
library is often an excellent and practical asset in a priest’s 
work. 

Genuine holiness must result in apostolic zeal. Many of our 
people are full of zeal but they are frustrated for lack of oppor- 
tunity, training and organization. We priests have surely an 
obligation to provide them as far as we can. The Popes have 
again and again called all the laity to the apostolate. That call 
is often rendered sterile because we have failed to make it 
possible for many zealous souls. Experience has proved that only 
exceptional people are prepared to “go it alone” as apostles 
amongst the laity. And lone apostles are sometimes a danger. 
Far more will be done if we provide the right organization and 
direct it properly. 

Then there are the indifferent, probably the majority of our 
people. They vary. Some are only a little less fervent than those 
we have classed as good ; others are only a little better than those 
we include amongst the bad. There is no room for doubt that 
our best instrument for raising the standard of the indifferent 
is regular, systematic pastoral visiting. Through it we approach 
each indifferent soul personally and try to inflame it with some 
of the fire of love that burns within our own soul. There are 
countless ways of doing this. Each of us will learn from ex- 
perience. Each soul has to be considered individually. It differs 
from every other soul. As a result of what we learn from our 
first visitation we should be able to devise some appropriate 
way of raising the standard in each case. Usually it will mean a 
personal request from us to a person to do something more. But 
it must not be a vague request, like to receive the Sacraments 
more frequently. It must be something definite. We may ask a 
person to join this or that organization or confraternity, to help 
with the cleaning of the church or the collecting, to come to the 
Youth Club, to have the home consecrated to the Sacred Heart 
or to start the family Rosary. 

A saintly priest wrote: “Any fool can see another’s folly; it 
takes a wise man to see another’s wisdom.” We sometimes 
blame people rather too easily; we criticize at slight pro- 
vocation ; we denounce, we threaten. We alienate souls by these 
things. The aim of our apostolate must be to draw them nearer 
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to us. We must look for the good in them and often turn a blind 
eye to the evil. If we build up the good the evil will gradually 
disappear. There is real peril in applying our own standards too 
rigorously to the souls in our care. We may know quite well 
what they ought to be like, but they do not realize it. We have 
to treat them sympathetically and gently. We have to make 
them see that we understand their difficulties and their prob- 
lems. At all times we must avoid like the plague the slightest 
thing that will make us repellent to any soul. We want them to 
look on us as a friend to whom they are always free to come 
and in whom they will always find understanding and sym- 
pathy. There is a certain aloofness proper to the priesthood, but 
it is easy to be too aloof, too formal, too dignified. Then we are 
thought to be unapproachable, unsympathetic, unfriendly. 
Those who need us will fight shy of us. They will not confide in 
us. We will never really be able to help them. 

On the other hand there is the priest who lowers himself too 
much. Our people expect us to maintain certain standards. We 
will not win the indifferent by falling below those standards. No 
lasting good will come of abandoning the refinement proper to 
the priestly state. We can be “all things to all men” without 
drinking more than is prudent in the club or putting our money 
on horses with the members. Some of us give the impression, 
and with it scandal, that we are more concerned than we 
ought to be with, say, football. We are regarded as almost 
fanatical followers of the local team. Jn medio stat virtus. It is the 
right blend of formality and approachableness, of priestliness 
and friendliness that will eventually win souls. We may have to 
bend to raise up the indifferent, but we must never bend so 
low that they see in us more of the man than of the priest. 

When we come to consider the bad we must allow ourselves 
to be guided by the principle that there is no absolutely hope- 
less case. We should presume that God wishes to save their 
souls infinitely more than we do. His grace is always there for 
the asking. Our task is to remove the obstacles to its operation. 
Most of us will have had the experience of being insulted at the 
door of a home where we have called. We are very foolish if we 
make that a reason for never calling again. Next time we might 
meet another member of the family. Or the very man who has 
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told us not to call again may be in quite a different mood and 
willing to talk to us. Bishop Fulton Sheen has written that he 
has three rules for making converts. They are: first, kindness ; 
second, kindness; third, kindness. The same three should be 
our rules when dealing with the lapsed. 

It is never easy to visit the repulsive, ungrateful, ungracious, 
ignorant, dirty, vicious members of our flocks. But we must 
remember that it is about the repentance of Mary Magdalen 
that the Gospel shall be preached. These souls need us more 
than others. It is possible that some of the indifferent may 
struggle to salvation even if we never approached them. But 
the only hope for those who have really given up the practice 
of their Faith or who are wallowing deep in the mire of sin may 
well be our persevering visitation of them. One could relate 
many instances of where individuals have returned to the 
Church as a result of visitation when they have been considered 
by some as completely hopeless and utterly beyond redemption. 
One man had publicly apostatized and been received into the 
Anglican Church. He had written a booklet about the errors 
of Rome. He was so moved when a missioner called on him 
that his resistance melted away completely and the smouldering 
flame of faith burned again. 

We are a little afraid of using the real instruments of con- 
version God has given us. There is nothing sentimental about 
confronting a person living in sin with the crucifix and speaking 
to him about all that our Lord has done for him. In fact, there 
is danger in letting people think that we want them to come to 
their duties just to please us rather than for a higher motive. 
Sometimes we seem to take personal offence when our exhor- 
tations are fruitless. We give way to feelings of self-pity and 
frustration instead of allowing the supernatural to predominate 
in our minds. A missioner was visiting in a poor district of a 
northern city. At house after house he was confronted with 
families who had lapsed from the practice of the Faith. Reminders 
of duty seemed to be useless; pleas to come to the Mission were 
met by every kind of excuse. So the priest determined to try 
every possible method of reclaiming these souls. In a home 
where there seemed to be no hope at all, he took out a crucifix 
and held it up before the family. “Has that ceased to mean 
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anything to you?” he asked, as kindly as he could. The father 
turned his eyes away. In a moment he had broken down com- 
pletely and was crying like a child. It is not suggested that this 
should be done in a dramatic, theatrical way. Quite the con- 
trary. The more unaffected it is the better. When infinitely 
precious souls are at stake the responsible pastor cannot afford 
to remain satisfied with half-measures. 

Non-Catholics will frequently be met in the course of visita- 
tion. The natural tendency is, perhaps, to act as if they are no 
concern of ours. But that hardly represents the mind of our Lord 
who died for them. Sometimes a kind invitation to take the 
Catholic Enquiry Centre Correspondence Course or to attend 
an Enquiry Class, a Mission, Quarant’Ore, the May procession 
or a social gathering in the church or hall is accepted. At least 
some attempt should be made to use the opportunities offered 
by these chance meetings. More often than not these days non- 
Catholics attend no church and are visited by no clergyman. If 
we take an interest in them unexpected results sometimes 
follow. On at least three occasions one has heard of non- 
Catholics being asked directly: ““What keeps you out of the 
Catholic Church?” and the reply being given: “Nobody ever 
asked me to join.” 

Rarely will good come through argument with either Catholics 
or non-Catholics. What Frank Sheed says of Evidence Guild 
speaking may, in right measure, be applied to the discussions 
which take place in the course of our visiting: “Talk to all our 
crowds no matter what their composition, as though one were 
talking to totally uninstructed Catholics.” In other words, we 
must let those we meet try to catch from us a glimpse of what 
the Church really means. Adapting slightly Dr Sheed’s words: 
“Our work is to make our hearers see what the doctrines are: 
not to see that they are true nor to see that they are desirable, 
but to see them: and because they are true and good, the doctrine 
will set about their own effort to capture the man, for God who 
made them true and good endowed man with faculties whose 
object is truth and goodness” (Evidence Guild Training Outlines, 
page 14). 

The purpose of our discussions with our indifferent people, 
with the lapsed, with grave sinners and with non-Catholics may 
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be summed up as confronting them as sincerely, as gently and 
as simply as we can with the treasures of the Church, presented 
as so many manifestations of the love of Christ for each indi- 
vidual soul. The crucifix, the Blessed Sacrament, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart and our Lady, Confession, Infallibility, the Saints, 
Lourdes—almost everything in the Church—can be used in 
this very intimate personal way to pass on our picture of the 
Church’s treasures. But nothing is likely to be as effective as the 
invitation to come to some devotions in our church (provided, 
of course, that we take proper care that everything connected 
with our church services is as it should be). 

This article has been prompted by an experience following 
a day of recollection to the clergy. The conferences had been 
about visiting. Afterwards one of the priests present came to 
the speaker and said: “I want to thank you, father, for drawing 
our attention to a distinction which had never even occurred to 
me.” “And what was that, father?”’ asked the preacher. “It was 
the distinction between pastoral and social visiting.” Travelling 
around the country as a missioner one comes across a great 
variety of parishes and many different degrees of fervour. 
Without the slightest hesitation it can be stated that the most 
fervent parishes are those in which there has been a good tra- 
dition of parochial visiting, while the least fervent are those in 
which no such tradition exists. But there are signs that regular, 
systematic pastoral visiting is on the decline. None could be 
more ominous. 

Francis J. Rrptey, C.M.S. 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT FREQUENT 
CONFESSION 


ANY years ago a grand old man was dying in our village. 

He was a convert and had been a rancher in South 
America and an ironmaster in Birmingham. He greatly 
treasured an ancient, well-worn rosary—he had been wont to 
count his cattle on its beads. We called him “St Joseph” and he 
might indeed have served as a model for a conventional statue 
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of that saint. “I have come to say good-bye,” I told him as I | while 


entered the room, “and au revoir on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion.” “Good-bye,” the old man replied, “‘I trust we shall meet 
then, but now I am going to Purgatory for thousands and thou- 
sands of years.” This he said with obvious conviction. A day or 
two after his death his doctor—a non-Catholic—told me he had 
been tremendously shaken. He was present when the old man 
breathed his last and was making the usual tests to establish 


the certainty of death, when all of a sudden the dead man sat } 


up, his face transfigured, and with a loud voice, which was 
heard by the servants downstairs, cried: “‘Jesus!’? He then sank 
back on the pillows, lifeless. I cannot believe that this saintly 
old man will remain in Purgatory “‘for thousands and thousands 
of years” as he had assured me, almost gleefully, he would. 

All sincere Christians cherish a humble yet lively hope of 
reaching heaven at the end of their days. On the other hand, 
not one of them, it is safe to say, expects to enter into its joys as 
soon as he departs this life. We take it for granted that we shall 
be detained, perhaps for a very long period, in that mysterious 
world—or should it be called a state?—known as Purgatory. A 
mysterious world Purgatory is indeed, for all we know about it 
with complete certainty is the fact of its existence and that we 
are able to help those who are detained there by our prayers 
and good works. More it has not pleased divine wisdom to 
reveal, but Saints and theologians have provided a certain 
amount of supplementary information based, in the case of the 
former, upon their supernatural experiences, and in that of the 
latter, upon their study of the nature of the soul and the data 
of revelation. 

The basic principle of all speculation about the nature of the 
sufferings of Purgatory is that they are spirit-suffering. A soul 
in Purgatory is a pure spirit—a human, not an angelic spirit— 
but in its existence apart from the body subject to the laws of 
spirit-life, hence whatever pains it may be enduring must be in 
keeping with its nature. Spirit-suffering is something utterly 
different from anything we are able to imagine. Some of the 
Saints—those at least who have been able to describe their 
experiences—have an awe-inspiring tale to tell of the strange 
and incomprehensible trials and sufferings they went through 
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while they were being subjected to those mysterious processes 


by which God is wont to purify the soul from the least trace of 


human imperfection, so as to make it capable of that close union 


_ with Him by grace which is the prelude of the ultimate, blissful 


union with Him in the beatific vision. Perhaps nothing could 
give us a truer conception of Purgatory than the passive purifi- 
cations endured by the mystics. Such souls find it almost impos- 
sible to describe the terrifying mixture of intense joy and delight 
and agonizing pain they experience. Their words, so they tell 
us, do not convey a thousandth part of what they undergo. 
True, there is no laceration of the body, no injury to the vital 
organs, yet they have a feeling as if their very being were torn 
asunder. The pain is in the very depth and substance of their 
being, and they themselves compare it to the pains of Pur- 
gatory. Abbot Vonier may be depended upon putting the 
matter as clearly as possible: “The suffering of the souls in 
Purgatory are exclusively spiritual phenomena,” he writes. 
“This does not exclude the fact that physica] agencies, like fire, 
may be at work upon the disembodied soul . . . in some way 
unknown to the human mind, it (viz. fire) is an agent of deten- 
tion for those holy spirits who suffer most keenly through being 
kept, through a low element, from the God with whom every- 
thing in them is in perfect harmony” (Collected Works, Vol. I, 
p. 117). 

Spirit-suffering is beyond our comprehension precisely 
because it is spirit-suffering ; hence it may be said with perfect 


+ accuracy that even the least such pain far exceeds any pain that 


may fall to our lot in this life. On the other hand, as Abbot 
Vonier is careful to point out, “if spirit-sufferings are superior 
to bodily sufferings, the spiritual powers that bear them are 
likewise superior to bodily powers” (op. cit., p. 127 f.). 

The souls in Purgatory are holy souls. The soul, separated 
from the body which it had quickened, has a clear vision of 
itself, with all the impressions, experiences and habits it has 
acquired. Hence it is aware of its grace and charity and is there- 
fore sure of its salvation. By reason of its charity it is powerfully 
attracted to God by what I may call a spiritual law of gravita- 
tion of which the physical law of gravity is only a shadow: . 
Amor meus pondus meum! The intensity of charity is the measure 
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of the soul’s attraction to God, the centre of gravity in the 


supernatural world. The soul is radically fit for the vision of 
God and longs for it with all a spirit’s fierceness. But it is kept 
at arm’s length by God’s justice and its own sense of unfitness, 


Hence there arises a condition of indescribable tension—a fierce F 


longing 


to dwell 
Within the beauty of His countenance 


as Newman has it, and again 


To slink away and hide from His sight. 

These two pains, so counter and so keen 

The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not: 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest Purgatory. 


To say that the Holy Souls’ pain is the pain of loss would be an 
exaggeration, for they are fully conscious of being God’s chil- 
dren; for-all that, theirs is a tremendous sense of frustration— 
temporary indeed, yet for all that the cause of unimaginable 
suffering. 

But the subject of this paper is not Purgatory, but rather a 
study of the most effective means by which all of us may hope 
to shorten our stay in it. 

Sin—and here I mean mortal sin—is an offence against the 
divine Majesty and an aversion, a turning away, from God, man’s 
last end and Sovereign Good. Sin is also a disturbance of the 
moral order of the universe and a grievous injury to the person 
of the sinner. The penalty of the aversion from God is of eternal 
duration for, as St Thomas argues, it is right that an offence 
against an eternal God should meet with eternal punishment. 
Sin implies a choice of a created good in preference to God 
who is good itself, hence it is a grievous disorder which, like any 
infringement of order, is righted by punishment. Venial sin is 
not a turning away from an infinite good—hence no eternal 
punishment is due to it but only a temporary one. By absolution 
mortal sin is blotted out and grace restored, and the penalty due 
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to sin is so curtailed that it becomes possible to purge it in this 
life. Sin is forgiven as regards the malice of the act, but atone- 
ment must be made either in this world or in the next. 

It is of faith that we are able to make satisfaction. On this 
point the Council of Trent speaks with all possible clarity: “If 
any one says that satisfaction for sins, as regards their temporal 
punishment, is in no way made to God by the merits of Jesus 
Christ, or by the pains inflicted by Him and patiently borne, 
or by those enjoined by the priest, or even spontaneously under- 
taken, such as fasting, prayer, almsgiving, or any other good 
work ... let him be anathema” (Sess. XIV, can. 13). 

There is no question but that we are able to make satisfac- 
tion to God in this life by every kind of good work. Moreover 
the consequent remission of punishment is merited de condigno. 
In other words, besides meriting for us an increase of grace, our 
good works are accepted by God in satisfaction for our sins. 
Such works have even power to cleanse the soul from the actual 
guilt of venial sin, since by it charity is not lost but only its 
intensity suffers some diminution. The sacramentals are most 
effective remedies against venial sin—such as the sign of the 
cross, sprinkling ourselves with Holy Water, striking our breast. 
This latter gesture is an instinctive expression of sorrow and 
repentance for wrong done and one known and practised every- 
where and at all times. There is the classical example of the 
publican in the temple. St Augustine makes frequent mention 
of the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer: “Forgive us our tres- 
passes .. .”’, as a means of securing the pardon of venial trans- 
gressions. He speaks of it as the ordinary remedy against such 
faults as even good Christians are liable to commit. 

There is an interesting passage in St Augustine’s commen- 
tary on verse 25 of the eleventh chapter of St Matthew’s gospel. 
Not all the great Doctor’s hearers were good Latinists. So it 
happened on a certain day that as soon as the Lector read out 
our Lord’s words: Confiteor tibi, Pater—everybody in the con- 
gregation began to strike his breast, and that in no merely 
symbolic fashion for the whole basilica was filled with the dull 
sound of violent thumping of the breast. When the noise had 
subsided, Augustine asked: “What do you mean by striking 
your breast? Is it not that you wish to rebuke what lies hid 
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within your breast, and to reprove, by an outward gesture, the | 
sin that is not seen?” ' 

The action of these good people, though due to the mis- | 
understanding of a Latin word, was a symbol of their repen- | 
tance as well as an act of worship, as the preacher went on to 
explain: “We confess whether we praise God or whether we 
accuse ourselves . . . and if you have understanding, when you 
rebuke yourselves you at the same time praise God” (PL., 
XXXVIII, 433). 

When these good people struck their breast their gesture 
was one of the many actions by which sin is atoned for. 

But the most potent means of satisfying for our sins is a 
frequent reception of the Sacrament of Penance. The primary 
effect of this Sacrament is, of course, the remission of the guilt 
of sin, but it demands from the penitent certain acts which 
from their very nature are repugnant to human pride and are 
therefore performed with reluctance. Experience is there to 
show that not a few people who go to confession regularly, and 
who, in point of fact, have nothing very serious to confess, 
nevertheless do not succeed in completely ridding themselves of 
such a reluctance. Yet for such souls this Sacrament is a most 
powerful means of sanctification. Since they already possess 
sanctifying grace, that grace is wonderfully increased while the 
mere fact of confessing their sins and performing the very light 
penance imposed by the priest, will secure for them a diminu- 
tion, if not a full remission, of the satisfaction they owe to God’s 
justice. 

So it is not surprising that Holy Church should ordain that 
all religious men and women receive this Sacrament at least 
once a week. Canon Law has no similar stipulation for the 
pastoral clergy but it is obviously the Church’s mind that all 
priests should receive this Sacrament frequently, for the code 
expressly states that bishops must see to it that “all clerics 
frequently wash away the stains of their conscience in the 
Sacrament of Penance”—curent locorum ordinarit ut clerict omnes 
Poenitentiae sacramento frequenter conscientiae maculas eluant (Can. 
125, 10). It is not easy to see what bishops can do about it, 
beyond exhorting priests to be faithful to this duty—perhaps 
on the occasion of the annual clergy retreat or on the occasion 
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of a monthly day of recollection, such as are observed in not a 
_ few dioceses. St Benedict refers to the Sacrament of Penance 
in the forty-sixth chapter of his Rule, though in somewhat 
ambiguous terms. In Benedictine monasteries the Rule is read 
three times in the course of the year. Every time this particular 
chapter came to be read the late Abbot Vonier used it as a text 
for a general exhortation to fidelity to the law of weekly con- 
fession. For men living in community this is easy enough, but 
it is less easy for a secular priest, living perhaps at a considerable 
distance from a brother priest, to comply with the prescription 
of the Code, so that unless he is strict with himself, he may un- 
duly space out his confessions and soincur a serious spiritual loss. 

An increase of grace, a strengthening of all the virtues, peace 
and serenity of mind and heart—these are the fruits of this most 
beneficent Sacrament. Great as these fruits are, they are not 
the only ones, for yet another most precious effect of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance is the remission, or at least a reduction of the 
temporal punishment due to sin. 

This is an article of the Catholic faith defined by the Council 
| of Trent when it pronounced an anathema against anyone 
claiming that after absolution by the priest there remains no 
debt of temporal punishment to be paid either in this world or 
in the next (Sess. VI, can. 30). This payment must be made by 
good works, as was said above, but it stands to reason that the 
debt is more surely paid, or remission obtained, by such good 
works as are performed with some difficulty or that have a 
definitely penal character. On this head alone the confession of 
sins is a most effective means for securing some remission of the 
temporal punishment due to them, and this actually in virtue 
of the Sacrament itself, hence not merely by reason of the 
dispositions of the penitent, but ex opere operato. In other words, 
a diminution, or remission of temporal punishment is a sacra- 
mental effect, one that is inseparable from a worthy reception 
of the Sacrament. This very important and most comforting 
aspect of the Sacrament of Penance is discussed in article 2 of 
question X of the Supplement to the Summa. Confession, says 
St Thomas, that is the avowal of sin, joined to absolution, has 
power to free us from the punishment due to sin on two heads, 
namely in virtue of absolution itself which not only blots out the 
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strength or the capacity of the penitent, so as to make it possible |” 
for him to cleanse himself in this life. Secondly, the very nature 
of the action of the penitent, namely the confession of his sins, 
has about it an element of shame and humiliation. So the holy 
Doctor concludes that the oftener we confess the same sins— 
viz. sins already forgiven—the more is the punishment due to 
them diminished. 

These words are a complete justification of the practice of 
frequent confession, of what is usually called “confessions of 
devotion”, a practice that has been frowned upon by a few 
modern writers, on the plea that it was unknown to Christian 
antiquity but was introduced by the monks. In this they are 
greatly mistaken. Though a sin has been forgiven, and maybe, 
even fully atoned for, the fact remains that we have offended 
God and this we can always acknowledge and seek a fresh 
assurance of pardon. Sins confessed and forgiven do not affect 
God’s attitude towards us. He Himself has formally declared 
that He remembers them no longer: “I am, I am he that blot 
out thy iniquities for my own sake (viz. spontaneously), and I 
will not remember thy sins” (Is. xliii, 25). But we must never 
forget them and by submitting them repeatedly to the power 
of the Keys we secure both grace and remission of the penalty 
due to sin. 

Who can be sure that he has made full satisfaction for his 
past and present sins? Satisfaction, or atonement, must ever be 
an integral part of our spiritual life. As a matter of fact none 
are more profoundly aware of this duty than those who have 
least to expiate; and none are more eager to let slip no oppor- 
tunity to satisfy the claims of divine justice. Penance, that is, the 
practice of the virtue of penance, is a universal obligation. It is 
the burden of Christian preaching and was our Lord’s final 
charge to those who were about to witness His triumphant 
Ascension: ““Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise again . .. and that penance and the remission 
of sins should be preached in his name, unto all nations . . .” 
(Luke xxiv, 46 f.). 

We probably lack courage to undertake stern penitential 
practices. Here, then, in the Sacrament of Penance, we are 
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| given a means of atonement that the most delicate can take 
| advantage of, with wonderful results, for there is yet a further 


ground on which this Sacrament secures for us the remission, or 
at least a diminution of our obligations to divine justice— 
namely, the sacramental penance enjoined by the priest. This 
penance is an integral part of the Sacrament hence its effect is 
likewise sacramental, that is it produces its effect infallibly, ex 
opere operato, and not solely in accordance with the dispositions 
of the penitent. This is the opinion of nearly all theologians, so 
that it would be exceedingly rash to call it in question. The 
specific effect, so to speak, of the sacramental penance is the 
remission of our debt to God’s justice, in view of the merits and 
satisfaction of Christ our Lord. It is a kind of blank cheque 
which empowers us to draw on that inexhaustible treasury—the 
more we desire the more we receive. 

To sum up: By a worthy reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance not only is the guilt or malice of sin forgiven, but we 
likewise secure some condonation or remission of the temporal 
punishment due to it, and this on three separate heads: 

1°. The act of confessing our sins is humiliating, so that on 
this ground the temporal punishment is reduced: alio modo 
diminuit poenam ex ipsa natura actus confitentis qui habet poenam 
erubescentiae annexam, says St Thomas (Suppl., q. X, a. 2). We 
probably experience very little of the poena erubescentiae St Thomas 
speaks of, when we make our weekly confession, but the act, 
from its very nature, is painful to human pride even though it 
does not bring a blush to our cheek. It is in this connexion that 
the holy Doctor says: ideo, quanto aliquis pluries de eisdem peccatis 
confitetur, tanto magis poena diminuitur (ibid.). 

2°. The punishment is further reduced by the sacramental 
absolution. The power of the Keys enables the priest to bind 
and to loose, to forgive or to retain. If he can impose a temporal 
penalty, he can also remit it—by the act of absolution, so that, 
as St Thomas tells us, if a man dies after receiving absolution 
but before he has made satisfaction, he will suffer less in 
Purgatory than if he had died before absolution—ex vi clavium 
... etiam de illa poena quae in purgatorio debetur aliquid remittitur, ut 
minus in purgatorio puniatur absolutus ante satisfactionem decedens, 
quam si ante absolutionem decederet (Suppl., q. XVIII, a. 2). 

Vol. xt 2M 
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3°. From its very nature the sacramental penance is a satis- 
faction for sin and it procures for us a diminution of our debt. 
Here also two agencies are at work, namely the Sacrament 
and our own dispositions. Since it is an integral part of the 
Sacrament, the penance cannot fail of its natural effect, which 
is the remission of punishment, and while we satisfy justice 
we also gain further merit, whereas the satisfaction made 
in Purgatory is not meritorious. In our time the sacramental 
penance can hardly be described as painful or laborious. All 
the more reason, then, for our performing it with true devo- 
tion. In his day St Thomas had to meet an objection based on 
his teaching about the efficacy of frequent confession and abso- 
lution in obtaining a remission of punishment. In that case, it 
was objected, it might come about that sin would not be 
punished at all. The answer was easy enough. Even if we were 
to obtain full remission of punishment for our sins through the 
virtue of the Sacrament, these sins would not go unpunished or 
unexpiated, for Christ’s passion has satisfied for them: non est 
inconveniens si per frequentem confessionem etiam tota poena tollatur, ut 
peccatum omnino remaneat impunitum, pro quo poena Christi satisfecit 
(Suppl., q. XVIII, a. 3). 

Great, therefore, are the fruits of frequent confession. Not 
only is the soul cleansed and refreshed by the Blood that 
washes away the sins of the whole world, but by its means even 
the penalties by which sin must be atoned for are remitted, or at 
least reduced, and this on three heads, as we have seen: viz. 
absolution, the act of confession, and the penance imposed by 
the priest. Thus we may cherish a strong hope of considerably 
shortening the period of atonement that we may have to 
undergo in the next world. I think it is legitimate to draw this 
conclusion from the texts of St Thomas quoted above. It 
would be a great encouragement to the faithful, and especially 
to those who are bound to go to confession frequently, such as 
nuns, or the pious people who come up weekly, if this aspect 
of the Sacrament were sometimes put before them. The Holy 
Souls are sure of salvation. They love God with all their 
strength and without distraction, for all their thoughts and 
yearnings are centred on Him. This is both their joy and their 
torment. We cannot understand what they endure by being 
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kept, as it were, at arm’s length by God. The picture drawn by 
Saints and theologians is terrifying. Spirit-suffering is something 
we cannot imagine, but the thought of it should urge us to do 
our utmost to satisfy divine justice while we are in this world, 
where we can do so both meritoriously and at little cost. There 
isno more efficacious means to that end than frequent confession. 


ErRNEsT Grar, O.S.B. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MixED RELIGION—CANONICAL CAUSE 
FOR DISPENSATION 


When Catholics who contemplate a mixed marriage are 
asked what special reason they have for marrying a non- 
Catholic, they often look at one rather pityingly and say: “I’ve 
not met a Catholic who appealed to me,” as though that settled 
it. How, in such cases, is one to fill in the lines of the petition- 
form assigned to “canonical reasons, to be stated fully”? (N. N.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1061 : “Ecclesia super impedimento mixtae religionis 
non dispensat, nisi: 1.° Urgeant iustae ac graves causae....” 

Canon 84, §1: “‘A lege ecclesiastica ne dispensetur sine iusta 
et rationabili causa, habita ratione gravitatis legis a qua dispen- 
satur ; alias dispensatio ab inferiore data illicita et invalida est.” 

Those whose acquaintance with French jurisprudence rela- 
ting to crimes passionels has satisfied them that one can get away 
with murder, in that country, on the plea of amour, will not be 
surprised to learn that, in 1918, a French curé appears to have 
thought that a parishioner of his might get away with marriage 
to a Jewess on the same plea. Or perhaps his experience was 
similar to that of our correspondent and, having failed to find 
any other reason for the proposed marriage, he had creditably 
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decided not to invent one. At any rate, in the petition which he 
sent to the curial offices in Paris, the only motive he advanced 
for the requested dispensation from disparity of cult was ex- 
pressed in the single word “Amour’’. What is doubtless more 
surprising is that the request was granted and the parties were 
duly married. Unfortunately, the love which had sufficed to 
move the heart of the curial official who issued the dispensation 
did not suffice to save the marriage ; and when, some years later, 
the parties separated, and its validity was impugned, one of the 
grounds alleged was the invalidity of the dispensation. 

When the case eventually came before the Sacred Roman 
Rota, the judges pointed out that “the ‘love’ of the parties is 
not acknowledged by any list of canonical causes or by any 
author as a canonical cause for dispensing’’, that, according to 
the evidence, there was no true love between the parties in 
question, and that, even if there had been, “this motive, which 
is found in almost all cases, would never have been sufficient to 
enable any Prelate inferior to the Roman Pontiff to dispense 
validly from disparity of cult. Nor was there any question of a 
love conjoined with danger of incontinence. . . . If, on the 
mere ground of the ‘love’, real or imagined, of the parties, 
Prelates inferior to the Roman Pontiff could dispense from the 
impediment of disparity of cult, in which the Church is nor- 
mally so slow to dispense, the whole legislation of the Church 
in this matter of such moment would be rendered vain, and this 
the Church neither admits nor ever can admit.” The marriage 
therefore was declared null “by reason of the lack of any 
canonical cause, such as is altogether required for the validity 
of the dispensation’’.? 

This decision, as it happens, was reversed upon appeal, 
14 January 1950, coram Filipiak ;* but, although we have not 
seen the text of the sentence, we have no reason to suppose 
that the judges rejected the contention of the earlier sentence 
and declared “‘love” alone to be an adequate canonical cause 
for a dispensation. On the contrary, later evidence indicates 
that the Rota is still of the same mind, for in a sentence of 
23 March 1956, coram Staffa, which quotes the decision coram 


1 Coram Wynen, 13 March 1942; S.R.R. Decisiones, XXXIV, d. xiii, p. 140. 
2 4.A.8., 1951, XLIII, p. 316, records the fact, but not the reason. 
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Wynen, we read: “‘Inexistentia optabilioris coniugit is not listed 
among canonical causes in the documents of the Apostolic See, 
though account is taken of the condition of the female petitioner 
and of the man... . Amor sponsorum is not indicated as a canon- 
ical cause for dispensation in any official list or by any approved 
author.””! If, therefore, as seems likely, the reason commonly 
offered to our correspondent (“I have not met a Catholic who 
appealed to me’) means no more than inexistentia optabilioris 
coniugit, Or amor sponsorum, it cannot be accepted as an adequate 
canonical cause for a dispensation from mixed religion, and 
still less would it suffice for a dispensation from disparity of cult. 

What then is our correspondent to write in the space 
assigned to “canonical reasons’’? In theory, perhaps, he should 
simply reproduce the petitioner’s answer, since it is for the latter 
to provide a reason for his own request. In practice, however, 
since the petitioner will seldom know what reasons are accep- 
table to the legislator, it normally falls to the priest to discover 
whether any of the officially recognized motives are verified in 
the case. 

As our correspondent is doubtless aware, a list of sixteen 
“praecipuae causae”’ was issued by Propaganda, 9 May 1877,? 
and can be found in any standard manual of moral theology.® 
Moreover, it was amplified by the Dataria, in 1901, to include 
such further reasons as: “propter difficultatem virorum acce- 
dendi ad locum . . .; virorum paucum numerum, e.g. ratione 
belli; propter catholicam religionem in tuto ponendam ; propter 
spem conversionis compartis ad catholicam religionem ; ut bona 
conserventur in familia ; pro illustris familiae conservatione, pro 
conservatione regiae stirpis; . . . ob familiarum honestatem 
conservandam”’.* Authors are not altogether agreed as to the 
canonical adequacy of these further reasons, but no priest need 
scruple to submit any one of them to the Ordinary, if it happens 


1 Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1956, LXXXI, 2, pp. 260-1. A clue to the reversal of 
the decision coram Wynen may be found in this sentence coram Staffa, for it quotes 
(loc. cit. p. 258) the reversal sentence in support of the doctrine that a dispensation 
is valid if a sufficient cause actually exists, even though the dispenser wrongly 
thinks the contrary. It may be therefore that court of appeal, while rejecting “love” 
as a cause, found that an adequate cause of some other kind actually existed in the 
case. 

2 C.1.C.Fontes, n. 4890. 

3 E.g. Genicot-Gortebecke, II, n. 595; Noldin, III, n. 610. 

4 Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXIV, p. 34; De Smet, De Matrimonio, n. 827. 
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to be verified, leaving to him the judgement of its sufficiency ; 
not all of them are as remote from the average priest’s experi- 
ence as conservatio regiae stirpis. Neither list is meant to be 
exhaustive, and in countries like ours where religious and social 
conditions are far from normal, Ordinaries can reasonably 
interpret both lists with a certain elasticity.1 Finally, as the 
above-quoted document of Propaganda adds: “It is worth 
noting that sometimes a single cause taken separately is not 
enough, but is deemed to suffice when joined to another.” 
Part of our correspondent’s difficulty lies, we suspect, in the 
eliciting of any canonical reason from inarticulate petitioners 
who feel that their request is a sufficient reason in itself. We 
suggest that this difficulty will best be met by distinguishing 
between those reasons which consist in an existing fact, whether 
culpable, like copula cum praegnantia, or inculpable, like aetas 
superadulta, and those which derive from a foreseen moral danger 
like periculum matrimonit civilis or periculosa familiaritas. The former 
can be investigated by direct questioning, because there is 
nothing improper in discovering facts which, though their 
canonical import may not be appreciated by the petitioner, do 
actually exist. The latter can seldom be discovered by direct 
questioning, without the danger of inciting the petitioner to a 
sinful intention which, however likely it may seem, may not as 
yet have been actually formulated. It would clearly be very 
imprudent to ask a party whether he or she is likely to attempt 
marriage outside the Church, in the event of being denied the 
opportunity of marrying in it. Per se, no doubt, the question 
could be answered affirmatively without sin, because the answer 
need be no more than a mere admission of a future possibility ; 
but, in practice, it is liable to provide an occasion for a present 
sinful intention. However, the priest’s knowledge of the peti- 
tioner’s frailty or circumstances may well enable him to decide, 
without questioning, that one of the moral dangers which is 
recognized as a causa motiva does in fact exist, perhaps by reason 
of the very “love” of the parties. If so, he should not hesitate to 
include it in the petition. It is unfortunately a fact of experience 
that inexistentia optabilioris coniugit and amor sponsorum, inadequate 
as they are in themselves, are seldom found unaccompanied by 


1 Cf. S.R.R., 23 March 1956, coram Staffa; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, loc. cit., p. 260 
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one or other of the moral dangers which are considered to 
justify a dispensation as being a lesser evil. If, on the other hand, 
he fails to discover any canonical reason, desirable or otherwise, 
to which he can testify with moral certainty, he should com- 
municate his doubt to the Ordinary and warn the party of the 
possibility or probability of a refusal. In no case, needless to 
say, should he invent a reason. 


KNOWLEDGE OF NULLITY NECESSARY IN 
REVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE 


Bertha, a non-Catholic, invalidly married in a registry 
office to Titius, a Catholic, has at last been persuaded by him 
to go through the form of marriage required by the Church. 
She realizes that her marriage is deemed invalid by the Catholic 
Church, but herself remains satisfied that it is a true marriage, 
as valid in the eyes of God as in those of the State, and her only 
reason for agreeing to renew consent before the parish priest 
and witnesses is to put things right for Titius with his Church. 
The question is: is her state of mind compatible with a genuine 
renewal of consent such as the Church requires for a revalida- 
tion in the normal form, or must a sanatio be sought? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1137: ““Matrimonium nullum ob defectum formae, 
ut validum fiat, contrahi denuo debet legitima forma.” 

Canon 1134: “Renovatio consensus debet esse novus actus 
voluntatis in matrimonium quod constet ab initio nullum 
fuisse.”” 

Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to speak of an attempted 
marriage of this kind being revalidated by a renewal of consent, 
or even of its being revalidated at all. These terms are properly 
reserved to marriages which have been contracted in due form 
and therefore have the species vert matrimonti, but have been 
rendered invalid by reason of a diriment impediment. For the 
revalidation of such marriages, after the cessation or dispensa- 
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tion of the impediment, the law of the Church requires that, 
even though the naturally valid consent initially given on either 
side perseveres, it shall be renewed at least by the party aware 
of the impediment (by both, if it is public), and that this 
renewal shall be a new act of will to a marriage which is acknow- 
ledged (‘‘constet’’) to have been null from the start.1 When, on 
the other hand, as in the case under consideration, the required 
form has been completely omitted and the marriage has not 
even the species veri matrimonii, canon 1137 requires for its validity 
not merely a renewal of consent, naturally sufficient though it 
may have been, but that the marriage “be contracted afresh 
with the legitimate form’. 

Nevertheless, even if, as has been maintained,? the rule of 
canon 1134 is not directly applicable to the rectification of 
marriages invalid by defect of form, its basic requirement, that 
the new act of will be founded on recognition of the nullity of 
the marriage hitherto, is surely implicit in the requirement of a 
new contract for the validation of such marriages.? Without 
some sort of admission of the nullity of the previous informal 
contract, the exchange of consent in proper form would be a 
mere formality, a confirmation perhaps of the previous contract, 
but not really a new contract. We regard it as certain, therefore, 
that the attempted marriage of Titius and Bertha cannot be 
made valid in the normal way of canon 1137, unless both 
parties, acknowledging in some way the nullity of their first 
attempt, exchange consent again in due form. 

Bertha is well aware, and in that sense at least acknowledges, 
that her marriage to Titius is null and void in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church and hence of her Catholic husband; that 
indeed is precisely why she is willing to exchange consent again 
in a form acceptable to the Catholic Church. But since, being 
a non-Catholic, she does not accept the Church’s claim to be 
divinely authorized to regulate the marriage of its baptized 
subjects, she continues to regard her marriage as a true marriage 
in the eyes of God as well as of the State. The question is: what 
kind of acknowledgement of the nullity of the original contract is 


1 Canons 1133-5. 
2 Periodica, October 1948, pp. 231 ff. 
3 Heylen, De Matrimonio (ed. 9), p. 707. 
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necessary to a new contract as demanded by canon 1137? Does 
it suffice to admit that, according to a law whose writ one does 
not recognize, one’s marriage is invalid, or must one be led to 
concede that, at least in this matter, the verdict of the Church 
is the verdict of God and therefore that, whatever the State 
may pretend, there has been no true marriage. 

The many authors consulted on this practical question have 
proved singularly unhelpful. Some of them considered the 
nature of the knowledge required, at least to the extent of 
conceding that a suspicion of nullity is a sufficient basis for a 
new act of matrimonial consent, elicited conditionally ; but not 
one of them dealt with the precise point at issue. We can there- 
fore offer no more than a personal view, for what it is worth, 
though it would seem to be confirmed by the general practice 
in cases of this kind. 

Our view is that Bertha’s awareness of the juridical nullity 
of her marriage, according to the law of the Catholic Church, 
provides a sufficient basis for a new contract, as demanded by 
canon 1137. Her original expression of consent, if we can assume 
that it was of the kind defined in canon 1081, §2,! was sufficient, 
in the mere order of nature, to effect a valid marriage, and 
would indeed have done so, had she not chosen to marry a 
person subject to the Catholic law of the form. Nothing short 
of belief in the divine authority of the Catholic Church could 
be expected to convince her that this juridical circumstance 
prevented her consent from having its natural effect in this 
particular case. Aware, nevertheless, that her husband’s Church 
regards it as ineffective, she is willing, while retaining her 
personal belief, to give and express her consent once again in a 
form which that Church regards as effective. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, we find it difficult to see what more is 
possible to her for as long as she remains unconvinced of the 
Church’s divine authority. 

If a fresh contract of the kind required by canon 1137 were 
possible only to those who recognize that the juridical nullity of 
the original contract under Catholic law involves its real nullity 


1“Consensus matrimonialis est actus voluntatis quo utraque pars tradit et 
acceptat ius in corpus, perpetuum et exclusivum, in ordine ad actus per se aptos 
ad prolis generationem.” 
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in the eyes of God, it would seem to follow that no informal 
marriage, one of the parties to which is a convinced non- 
Catholic, can ever be made valid in the normal way with any 
degree of assurance, and therefore that, in every such case, one 
should apply for a sanatio in radice. But no one, to our limited 
knowledge, makes this suggestion in theory, or acts upon it in 
practice. On the contrary, the sanatio-method is commonly 
presented as proper only to those cases in which the parties are 
unwilling or unable to make a fresh contract in the legitimate 
form. If, therefore, practice is a reliable guide, Bertha’s qualified 
recognition of the nullity of her original contract does not 
prevent her from contracting again to the satisfaction of the 
Church. 


ERECTION AND BLESSING OF STATIONS OF 
THE Cross 


Our old set of stations of the cross were duly erected and 
blessed by the local Ordinary. They consisted simply of framed 


pictures, suspended by wire from the wall of the church in such 
fashion that the wooden crosses which protruded above the 
frames hung clear of the wall. They have now been replaced by 
a completely new set. (i) If, as I understand, it is the wooden 
crosses that constitute the stations, were the original set suffi- 
ciently “fixed” to the wall? (ii) Cappello, De Sacramentis (ed. 
1926), II, n. 989, and Gougnard, De Indulgentiis (ed. 1933), 
p- 105, say that when a canonically erected set of stations is 
re placed by a new set in the same church, it is sufficient for the 
new set to be “‘blessed”’ by a competent priest. Does this mean 
that no new “erection” is required, and that the Ordinary can 
depute any priest to perform the required “blessing”? (S.) 


REPLY 
i. The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences declared, 30 


September 1839, that “the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross are attached to the crosses only, not to the images, which 
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are not necessary”’.! As is evident from this and similar declara- 
tions, it is the fourteen wooden crosses which need to be 
canonically erected with the appropriate blessing. The term 
“stations” is indeed occasionally used, even in official docu- 
ments, to denote both the crosses and the images which com- 
monly go with them, but it always denotes at least the crosses 
and cannot be canonically applied to a mere set of images, 
however imposing. The original set, described in the question, 
were validly erected. It is customary, but not strictly necessary, 
to affix them to the wall of the church; the Congregation of 
Indulgences has declared that they can be validly set up “supra 
scamna”’, provided that the benches are immovable and suffi- 
cient upright, like choir-stalls.? In any case, the set in question 
were affixed to the wall by means of the frames of which they 
formed part. It should perhaps be added that, though this 
physical erection (“‘affixio crucium”’) is required in the nature 
of things so that the crosses may be usable as a Way of the 
Cross, it can be done by anyone, privately and without cere- 
mony, before or after the canonical erection. 

ii. The canonical erection consists in the ritual blessing of 
the crosses by a priest with the requisite faculty. There is there- 
fore no real distinction between erection and blessing. The two 
terms are commonly coupled together in the official documents, 
but in such manner as to indicate that the one can stand for the 
other. The quoted statements of Cappello and Gougnard 
must be understood in the light of this fact, that the blessing 
produces the desired effect only when it is imparted by a priest 
with the faculty to erect a Way of the Cross. Moreover, at the 
time when these authors wrote, various documentary per- 
missions were required, in addition to the faculty to erect, for 


1 §.C.Indulg. Decr. Auth., n. 275, ad 1. 

214 September 1904; Acta Sanctae Sedis, XX XVII, p. 396. 

3 §.C.Indulg. Decr. Auth., n. 270, ad 5: “Si cruces primitus benedictae omnino 
pereunt, iterum canonica erectio necessaria est; si pereant ex minori parte, licet 
alias illis substituere absque ulla benedictione; si penitus tolluntur aliqua peculiari 
ratione, et ad tempus tantum, ut denuo eidem loco restituantur, nec erectione, 
nec benedictione opus est ad indulgentias lucrifaciendas.” Similarly, ibid., n. 275, 
ad 2. Cf. also ibid., n. 328: “Ex pluribus huius Sacrae Congregationis decretis 
colligitur, minime necessarium esse facultatem commutandi stationes, seu cruces 
quoad locum, dummodo agatur de eadem ecclesia, minimeque facultate indigere 
substituendi stationes, dummodo tamen cruces tabulis superpositae omnes, vel in 
maiori numero perseverent; secus vero nova erectio, novaque benedictio omnino 
requiritur, impetrata tamen ab Apostolica Sede potestate.” 
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the validity of the initial erection. The point they were making [7 
was that, when a canonically erected set of stations was renewed 
in the same church, it was not necessary to obtain these per- 
missions again, a fresh blessing being alone sufficient ;1 but by 
“‘blessing”’ they meant an erection-blessing imparted by a priest 
with the requisite faculty. The point no longer arises, because, 
by a decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, 12 March 1938, these 
other permissions are no longer required for the validity of even 
the initial erection.? 

A fresh erection-blessing is required whenever the crosses, 
or at least half of them, are renewed, even in the same place. 
Since this was to happen in the church in question, the priest 
who performed the rite needed a special faculty. Bishops cannot, 
by common law, delegate the ordinary power of erecting sta- 
tions which they receive from canon 349, §1, 1°, not even per 
modum actus? We gather, however, that they are nowadays 
empowered by indult to communicate the faculty to a certain 
number of their priests designated by them. 


CLERICS AND RELIGIOUS AND ‘‘POOLS’’ 


Clerics and religious are forbidden to indulge in games of 
chance for stakes of money. Does this prohibition apply to the 


backing of one’s forecast of football results, etc., in a ‘‘Pool’’? 
(M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 138: “Clerici ab iis omnibus quae statum suum 
dedecent, prorsus abstineant . . . aleatoriis ludis, pecunia 
exposita, ne vacent... .” 


Canon 592: “Obligationibus communibus clericorum, de 


1 This was declared by S§.C.Indulg., 11 January 1896 ; Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXVIII, 
. 502. 
: 2“. , . abrogatis singulis conditionibus hactenus vigentibus, benigne decernere 
dignatus est ad validam stationum ‘Viae Crucis’ erectionem sufficere ut sacerdos, 
idcirco rogatus, debita facultate sit praeditus, iuxta decretum ‘Consilium suum 
persequens’ datum die 12 Martii 1933 .. .” (A.A.S., 1938, XXX, p. 111). 
3\$. Poenit., 10 November 1926; A.A.S., 1926, XVIII, p. 500. 
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: quibus in canons 124-42, etiam religiosi omnes tenentur, nisi ex 
» contextu sermonis vel ex rei natura aliud constet.” 

E The Church, it is hardly necessary to remark, does not 
| regard gaming or betting as evil in themselves. Nevertheless, she 
is well aware of the evil consequences, not limited to the waste 
| of time and money involved, which these practices can have 
' when abused, and from the earliest times she has endeavoured 
to deter at least the clergy from such abuses by formal legisla- 
: tion. From the fifth century there is record of canons which 
| forbade clerics to indulge in dicing,’ and similar prohibitions 
| re-inforced by penal sanctions recur constantly in local and 
» general statutes, down to the Council of Trent and on to the 
Code of Canon Law.? 

The Code omits the penal sanctions, but retains the prohi- 
| bition of games of chance in substantially the same form as 
before. We are therefore justified in interpreting its terms in 
their traditional sense. “Ludi aleatorii” refers to games in 
which the issue depends primarily on pure chance, as in the 
throw of dice (alea), orin the game described by P. G. Wodehouse 
as ‘Persian Monarchs’’, which, baffling as it was to his nitwit 
hero, consisted simply in the alternate turning over of cards 
from the top of the pack. Contrasted with these are games of 
skill, e.g. bridge, in which the issue is determined primarily by 
the player’s special aptitude. These latter, though likewise open 
to abuse, are not forbidden at all by canon 138. But not even 
games of chance are entirely forbidden. All that is positively 
forbidden is to indulge in them habitually, with a considerable 
waste of time, and for considerable stakes, because it is in this 
sense that authors commonly interpret “ne vacent” and 
“exposita pecunia’’.’ In individual instances, the natural moral 
law may be more exigent, but the canon, as traditionally 
understood, is not. 

Is playing the “Pools” a game of chance? We gather that 
Mr. Hubert Philips, of the ““Round Britain Quiz” programme, 


1 Canones Apostolorum, 42-3; Migne, P.L., t. 67, col. 146. 

® For further details and a fuller study of the whole question, cf. Canzoneri, in 
Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1954, LX XIX, f. 3, p. 481. 

3 Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem (ed. 4), p. 196; Regatillo, Institutiones I.C., I, 
n. 2533 Brys, I.C.Compendium, I, n. 331; Claeys-Bouuaert, Traité de droit canonique 
(ed. Naz), I, n. 422; Coronata, Institutiones I.C., I, n. 199. 
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claims to be able to prove mathematically that a correct fore- 
cast is pure chance against immense odds. On the other hand, 
the millions of hopeful forecasters who spend a few hours every 
week in studying football form and working out little sums of 
probabilities, and who look with scorn on the hat-pin methods of 
their wives, are presumably convinced that they are exercising 
no small degree of skill. Their conviction may be rudely shaken 
at times, when the hat-pin wins the dividend ; but since we are 
dealing with a law which “‘limits the free exercise of rights” 
(canon 19), we feel that we must at least concede some measure 
of probability to their point of view. 

But even granting that playing the “Pools” is a game of 
chance, do those who play it normally waste a disproportionate 
amount of time and money over it? It seems improbable that 
they do, at least by comparison with the time and money that 
can be wasted on card-games and other forms of gambling. In 
the vast majority of cases, a weekly “investment”’ is unlikely to 
consume more than an hour or two of time, which can be 
written off as legitimate recreation, and a few shillings of 
pocket money. One might perhaps suggest cheaper and more 
beneficial forms of recreation, but that is not the point of the 
law. 

Apart therefore from quite exceptional cases of addiction, 
clerics cannot be said to be forbidden to take part in the current 
national pastime, or, at least, not by canon 138. The same 
applies even to religious, if, without prejudice to their vow of 
poverty or constitutions, they are permitted by their superiors 
to spend some part of their modest pocket-allowance on a 
recreation of this kind; but, if they win, the dividend goes to 
their Order or Congregation.! 

L. L. McR. 


1 Canons 580, §2, and 582. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENT 
CONCELEBRATION 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 5S. OFFICII 


DusBIUuM 


DE VALIDA CONCELEBRATIONE (A.A.S., 1957, XLIX, p. 370.) 


Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema Sacra Congregatione an plures 
Sacerdotes valide Missae sacrificium concelebrent, si unus tantum 
eorum verba “‘Hoc est corpus meum” et “Hic est sanguis meus” 
super panem et vinum proferat, ceteri vero verba Domini non pro- 
ferant, sed, celebrante sciente et consentiente, intentionem habeant 
et manifestent sua faciendi verba et actiones eiusdem. 


Feria IV, die 8 Marti 1957 


Emi ac Revmhi DD. Cardinales, rebus fidei et morum tutandis 
praepositi, praehabito Consultorum voto, proposito dubio respon- 
deri decreverunt: 

Negative: nam, ex institutione Christi, ille solus valide celebrat, 
qui verba consecratoria pronuntiat. 

Sabbato autem, die 18 eiusdem mensis et anni, SSthus D. N. D. 
Pius divina Providentia Papa XII, in Audientia Emo ac Reviho D. 
Cardinali Pro-Secretario S. Officii concessa, relatam Sibi Efhorum 
Patrum resolutionem adprobavit et publicari iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 23 Maii 1957. 


Arcturus De Jorio, Notarius 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Problems in Medical Ethics. Third series. Edited in English by 
Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., B.A., M.D., M.Ch., J.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law. Translated from the French Cahiers Laénnec by Malachy 
Gerard Carroll. Pp. lv-299. (Mercier Press. 215.) 


Tue reader will be prevented from passing an unfavourable judge- 
ment on this book if he remembers that the various studies in it are 
in fact issues of the Cahiers Laénnec, the journal of the Catholic 
doctors of Paris. This accounts for the lack of unity in the volume, 
for the diversity of style and varying level of scholarship. The trans- 
lation into English has the added disadvantage that, as the editor 
points out, the approach of our colleagues in France ‘‘from the 
scientific angle may not always be the same as ours” and that the 
difference in terminology makes understanding more difficult. 

The present series includes studies on castration, the Church and 
the dissolution of the marriage bond, psychoanalysis and moral 
conscience, pain, euthanasia. 

The passage on p. 30 about “‘penal castration” and castration as 
a remedy for sexual abnormalities is very curious. If this question is 
considered at all, it seems to us that a very much more complete 
treatment is called for. We should feel very hesitant about subscrib- 
ing to the view that direct castration could ever be permissible (even 
were it effective) to remedy sexual abnormalities. 

The section entitled ““The Church and the Dissolution of the 
Marriage Bond” is, perhaps, the most methodically set out and 
interesting in the book. Even outside France the story of Napoleon 
and Josephine will have some interest. 

The five studies in “Psychoanalysis and Moral Conscience” 
repeat the well-known expositions and criticisms of psychothera- 
peutic theories and techniques. We cannot help smiling at the phrase 
of the preface to the French edition: ‘‘Psychoanalysis is still young.” 
What will it be like when it grows up? 

For us the study on “‘Psychasthenia” is vitiated by the fact that 
in this country it is not recognized as a separate psychiatric entity. It 
is in fact a complication of diseases, a combination of various 
psychiatric conditions which, for their treatment, require to be 
sorted out. The suggestion that this ‘‘psychasthenia”’ is more preva- 
lent among ecclesiastics and religious than among others is probably 
due to there being a greater proportion of these among the clientele 
of the writers. In a valuable foreword the editor gives some good and 
clear advice on vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life. 
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| Psychiatry for all. By Herman Dobblestein, M.D. Translated from the 


German by Norman C. Reeves. Pp. 124. (Mercier Press. 3s. 6d., 
paper cover.) 


TuosE of us who have witnessed the harm done by amateur dabbling 
in psychiatric literature cannot but be frankly appalled by the very 
title of this book. Nor are we reassured when in the ‘‘About this 
Book” we read: “Educated man ought to recognize clearly the 


. principles necessary to judge objectively the mentality of his fellow 


man. The object of this book is to help him to do that.” There is one 
grain of comfort in this quotation—it seems to be speaking about 
character-reading rather than psychiatry. But any comfort we may 
derive from that is short-lived. From the very outset (p. 9) the author 
tells us that people ‘‘endeavour to form as exact an opinion as they 
can of a person by observing his facial expression, his figure, 
gestures, speech, dress, general behaviour and observable habits”. 
And (pp. 9-10) : ““Furthermore, it is of advantage to be able to see 
through a rival in healthy competition so that one may supplant 
him. No one wants to fail to get on.”’ As in “‘healthy competition”’ so 
in deathly provision should psychology be our mentor that we may 
adequately inform our progeny what they are to expect from such 
forebears. On p. 24 the author urges this psychological last will and 
testament: ‘‘We should, therefore, not only leave behind testaments 
of financial import ; we should leave also a frank and honest account 
of our lives, informing our children of our bad as well as of our good 
experiences. In many cases such a deposition should only be made 
with the help of an understanding psychologist who is specially 
qualified in this matter.” If any are sufficiently interested, they can 
read the author’s development of this fantastic idea. 

Though Dr Dobblestein does treat somewhat of psychopathic 
complaints, that is not his main concern, nor is it ours on being con- 
fronted with his book. What are we to say of this plea of his for the 
accurate psychological probing of ourselves and others? Even if the 
generality of people were capable of mastering the necessary principles 
(and a mere smattering of them is unspeakably harmful), the process 
is one of unhealthy introspection when applied to ourselves, and of 
objectionable prying when we set out to analyse others. Only those 
whose duty it is to deal with the human mind, either in training, 
treating or merely assessing it, such as are priests, teachers, doctors 
and judges (including magistrates), and others with similar duties, 
should be trained in the principles of psychology. It. may be 
suggested that parents surely come into this category. They have 
indeed such duties but, if we include parents, that means nearly 
everybody and we know very well that many parents or prospective 

Vol. xu 2N 
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parents have neither time, talent or inclination for instruction in | 
such things. Providence fortunately gives the normal parent pretty | 
good instinctive guidance that, aided by wholesome religious in- 


) 
4 
’ 
i 


struction, will enable them to rear their children well. As to our | 


ordinary social contacts in friendship or business, these can be 


carried out quite successfully, and indeed better, without psycho- 
logizing. 


Temperament, Nerves and the Soul. By Rev. Josef Massmann, P.S.M. 
Collected essays translated from the German by Norman C, 
Reeves. Pp. 123. (Mercer Press. 3s. 6d., paper cover.) 


WE are warned by the publisher’s prefatory note that ‘‘this book 
does not pretend to be a scientific work”. Nevertheless the author 
does go into considerable detail in his description of mental states, 
He bases his psychology on the “‘temperaments” but would pre- 
sumably say that he does not intend this to be the “‘scientific”’ basis 
of psychology. Be that as it may, he certainly gives us a description 
of mental states quite as detailed as that ofany “‘scientific”’ psycholo- 
gist. But his avoidance of the sources of mental dynamism results in 
his giving us descriptions of effects rather than an account of causes. 
The result of this is that he is not always convincing, and his advice, 
which is often excellent, is superficial, not necessarily in a pejorative 
sense, but in the sense that it does not get below the surface. This is 
seen most clearly in the author’s treatment of scruples and their cure 
(pp. 88-94) where, apart from a page on the value of the love of God 
as an antidote to scruples, the author relies entirely on what I have 
elsewhere called the extrinsic method of cure. 


Medical Aspects of Marriage. By John Ryan, M.B., B.S., F.R.CS., 


F.I.C.S. Pp. 32. (Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 2s. 6d., paper 
cover.) 


Tuis is a useful general talk intended especially for those who are 
contemplating marriage. It bears the mark of the spoken rather 
than the written word and, as reprints will certainly be called for, 
the author might well revise the wording in one or two places with a 
view to clarification and removal of possible ambiguity. In par- 
ticular we would suggest that serious morbid conditions should be 
treated in two sections, viz. hereditary and non-hereditary. Both 
have a bearing on marriage. In the present text the author treats 
only of hereditary ailments, but then from time to time he introduces 
a consideration which does not pertain to the hereditary character 
of the condition, i.e. its transmission to offspring, but to the hazards 
of pregnancy which may arise on account of the morbid condition. 
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For clarity in exposition it would seem better to have two distinct 
classes of ailments even if the same ailment had to come up for con- 
sideration in both groups. To the layman it is a little surprising to 
find that the only form of venereal disease mentioned is syphilis. 


Marriage and Rhythm. By John L. Thomas, S.J. Pp. xii + 180. (The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. $3.) 


Tuis is a notable book. It is a thoughtful book and all will have to 
admit that it deserves high praise as a profound study. We would 
suggest (and this is hardly a criticism) that the title is far from 
indicating the thoroughness of the author’s treatment. For the book 
is not merely an exposition and justification of rhythm as a morally 
defensible means of regulating conception in certain circumstances. 
An indication of the fullness of the author’s treatment is that he does 
not begin to treat of rhythm ex professo till p. 89. Chapter II is the 
most engrossing. It is on ““The American Family” and is by far the 
longest of the book’s seven chapters. The author is a sociologist and 
he here gives us a social analysis (not confined to the American 
family) of amazing penetration. The exposition of “the shift from 
the extended to the conjugal family type” is masterly and its con- 
sequences are set forth with convincing logic. The urbanization and 
industrialization of modern life with all their consequences are faith- 
fully dealt with in all their aspects, social, psychological and moral. 
Though the author does not refer to our country, his analysis is not 
without a wide measure of application here. 

Outside the author’s country there may be some surprise that the 
book apparently acquiesces in acceptance by Catholics of the pattern 
of adolescent American “‘dating and courtship”. This is his explana- 
tion of the increasing number of marriages at a very early age which, 
of course, bring in their train the problems associated with a rapidly 
growing family at a time when the breadwinner is far from having 
reached his maximum earning capacity. Fr Thomas would, we 
think, say that he is simply accepting a fact without necessarily 
justifying it. The same will hold of the quite numerous marriages of 
those who have not yet finished their academic training. 

Though the author’s treatment throughout is adequate, we have 
found his chapter on “Morality and Reproduction”, though ade- 
quate, slightly less satisfying than the rest of the book. His approach 
is biological and social and that gives him a strong line of argument. 
But we think it would be even more convincing if he were to consider 
also the psychological nature of the sexual faculty and act especially 
in explaining (pp. 78-82) just how and why birth “control”, in its 
commonly accepted sense, goes wrong, 
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The author’s style is deceptively simple and the book makes easy 
reading. There are very few words or expressions in which we note 
any difference of idiom from our own current language. We think 
that it is imperative that moralists should study this book, not merely 
read it, and study it as a whole. We doubt if any will disagree with 
any of the practical applications which Fr Thomas sets forth on pp. 
129-50 though doubtless some will be opposed to acquiescence in 
the social or economic pattern which occasions them. But here 
again Fr Thomas would, we think, if called upon, be prepared to 
put forward a competent defence. 

A. B. 


My Eskimos. By Roger Buliard, O.M.I. Pp. 186. (Burns Oates, 
12s. 6d.) 


Champions in Sports and Spirit. By Ed Fitzgerald. Pp. 181. (Burns 
Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Francis and Clare. By Helen Walker Homan. Pp. 192. (Burns Oates, 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuese titles are of Nos. 13, 14 and 15 in the “Vision Books” series, 
produced for junior children. Excellent illustrations and large bold 
type will at once attract young readers, their attention being assured 
by the story-telling character of each book, whatever be its subject. 

Fr Buliard’s missionary field is the one on earth nearest to the 
North Pole. He loves his Eskimos with a truly supernatural charity. 
From a natural point of view one sees little enough that is lovable 
about these semi-savage people, although their uncivilized customs 
do not prevent their lives and their country from being full of interest 
for southerners, to whom they present a quite new picture of human 
existence. The book abounds in the dangers and adventures beloved 
of boys and girls, and it conveys an inspiring aspect of a missionary’s 
noble life. 

Champions in Sports and Spirit is the most exciting of these three 
volumes, but the least valuable on account of its over-estimating the 
importance of athletes. Adepts in athletics, who are held up as 
heroes to children, are often notoriously unheroic in their lack of 
virtue, but all the same they attract an amount of admiration quite 
out of proportion to their merits. It is not pleasing to find Catholic 
books helping to make the admiration top-heavy. Some of the 
personal qualities belauded by Ed Fitzgerald in his Champions are 
praiseworthy, others are not. For instance “‘Little Mo”’ is deservedly 
popular for her skilful tennis, but not because she is said to go on 
to the court with the “killer instinct of a Jack Dempsey”. Our 
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children need to be taught more and more that the only true heroes 
are the saints of God. 

Doing many things very well indeed, with years of experience as 
teacher, editor and lawyer, Mrs. Homan does nothing better than 
story-telling, in which she excels. Her latest book, on the two great 
saints of Assisi, is written in a way to delight all her young readers, 
who will meet Clare with Pacifica and Agnes, and Francis with 
Leo, Angelo, Rufino, Bernard, Giles and Juniper. The Sultan and 
the Wolf of Gubbio also figure prominently in the tale of the Little 
Poor Man; in fact no important character or event connected with 
his life-story is omitted. The final touch of attractiveness is given 
to the book by John Lawn’s fine illustrations: one rarely sees a 
figure of such grace and vitality as the artist’s St Francis decorating 
the book’s cover. 


Graceful Living. By John Fearon, O.P. Pp. vii + 160. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $2.50.) 


The Sacraments are Ours. By H. Tardiu. Pp. v + 8g. (Challoner 
Publications, London. 6s. 6d.) 


Since the Sacraments are the planned course of spirituality set out 
for us by the “author and finisher of faith”, nothing can precede 
them in importance for the Christian; they are the living means 
which alone can sustain us on the way that leads to life everlasting. 
Here are two modern books which deal with our life of grace through 
the seven channels instituted by Christ our Lord. 

In Graceful Living Fr Fearon, an American Dominican, expresses 
himself in a most arresting way whilst putting before his readers the 
teaching of St Thomas Aquinas in “‘a course in the appreciation of 
the Sacraments’’. The author’s style makes distraction almost impos- 
sible; one is constrained to be attentive and to continue reading by 
the unexpected presentation of new ideas from an apparently inex- 
haustible source. To take one of the Sacraments: Confirmation is 
“the Sacrament of growing up”, “‘an appeal to youth” enabling the 
recipient to “face the presence of a pagan environment”’: it streng- 
thens us for a very special kind of battle, the battle involved in giving 
public testimony to the Faith. Pius XI called it “the Sacrament of 
Catholic Action”; and Fr Fearon touches upon most phases of 
Catholic activity from childhood to death. The author is occasionally 
somewhat startling, for instance in describing martyrs “ending up as 
lion food in big public games”, and when he tells the newly con- 
firmed to “get in there and fight like a man”. However, his one 
object throughout his lively book is to apply the Sacraments and 
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their reception to present-day people and conditions, and in this he 
succeeds admirably. 

Fr Tardiu’s The Sacraments are Ours is a studious work, far more 
serious in its treatment of the sacramental system than is the volume 
previously noticed, and presenting Christian doctrine primarily 
from the standpoint of the liturgist. Once more to mention Con- 
firmation: Fr Tardiu begins by saying ‘“‘Confirmation is our Pente- 
cost” and proceeds with the Prophets and the Psalmist to prepare 
for the coming of the Holy Spirit to the souls of the Apostles, and 
to our own souls every bit as surely. Always in this genuinely pious 
book does the Liturgy hold our interest, each of the Sacraments 
being demonstrated as revealing some aspect of our public worship 
of God. The individual work of each man’s sanctification through 
the Sacraments is frequently stressed, but something else that is in 
danger of being overlooked is likewise emphasized: their corporate 
nature in the life of the Church. This book is eminently suitable for 
converts to the Faith, who will learn from it the true meaning of 
liturgical life generated and maintained through the Sacraments. 


Knight of Molokai. By Eva K. Betz. Pp. 158. (St Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. $2.50.) 


> ce 


WHEN someone’s “‘cause” for beatification is introduced and the 
process begins in Rome, it is a sign to the world that this person’s 
life was so virtuous as to be positively heroic, as in the case with the 
famous Belgian missionary priest, Fr Damien. He died in 188g in his 
fiftieth year, a martyr to charity in his apostolate among the lepers 
of Molokai. 

Of powerful physique and exceptionally good health, Damien 
was able for several years to resist the virus of leprosy in days when 
knowledge of the disease was elementary and remedial medicines 
few. After much devoted work among his stricken people he at 
length fell a victim to their malady. The handsome, well-built man 
became disfigured and deformed, his hands becoming so decomposed 
as to prevent his celebrating Mass ; but his wonderful spirit remained 
unchanged, and in his patience and resignation he displayed the 
serenity of soul that marks the saint. 

Boys and girls, for whom the book is intended, will learn from 
it much of true holiness, and particularly that this is best nurtured 
in a good Catholic home. When, as appears likely, Damien is 
beatified, he will undoubtedly become popular among young people 
on account of his amazing courage whilst teaching the Faith to his 
outcast lepers. No disease is more dreaded than leprosy. Here is a 
man who, for love of his Master, calmly walked into the danger of 
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death and remained at his post unflinchingly until death came to 
him. 


The Heart of the World. By Dom Aelred Watkin. Pp. x + 106. (Burns 
Oates. 7s. 6d.) 


ENCOURAGEMENT is one of our deepest needs. To encourage is to 
hearten a man, to make him in some way aware of love; and dis- 
couragement means to empty the heart of the love that makes life 
worth while. This little work by a monk of Downside Abbey is a 
first-aid manual for those who suffer from depression, a guide to a 
calm and full Christian life. It is a book about the Sacred Heart; 
not a compilation of litanies and devotions, but one that teaches 
doctrine. True devotion to the Sacred Heart, as the author never 
tires of telling us, is not a mere exercise for the pious, but a perfect 
dedication to the person of Christ our Redeemer. 

As fallen nature blinds the human heart, so does nature redeemed 
bring true vision, the vision of the God-made-man as the one perfect 
object of love. Only when it is centred upon Him is love properly 
exercised and directed. Dom Aelred builds his spiritual edifice from 
the foundation of Baptism, raising it height upon height through 
man’s sacramental life, notably the Eucharist which is the sacra- 
mental continuation of Christ’s death and Resurrection. One lives 
fully as a Christian only by sharing the life of Christ, for thus one 
lives through the Spirit of God which is none other than the living 
love of the Father and the Son. To grasp this comforting truth and 
translate it into daily living is to understand and strive after the 
perfection of Christian existence, the love of the Sacred Heart. 


Meditations on the Life of Qur Lord. By J. Nouet, S.J. Pp. ix + 450. 
(Brown & Nolan, Dublin. 18s.) 


An Hour with Jesus. By Abbé Gaston Courtois, translated by Sister 
Helen Madeleine, S.N.D. Pp. vii +- 173. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.00.) 


DESERVEDLY popular for a hundred years, Nouet’s Meditations re- 
mains a standard spiritual work, particularly among the members of 
religious communities. It was written in an age more leisurely than 
ours, and in its original form would now be considered verbose and 
diffuse; but this new edition is revised and condensed, bringing it 
into line with modern requirements. Although it is well adapted for 
private use, its greatest value is as a manual for reading aloud in 
community chapels when the religious assemble for meditation in 
common: this is the purpose for which the author designed it. 
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An Hour with Jesus is expressly for congregations of women, 
Sisters whose vocation is teaching ; and it presents to its readers sub- 
jects calculated to assist those who spend hours every day before 
large numbers of children. Unlike the new edition of Nouet, this 
work by Abbé Courtois is discursive rather than terse. The reader 
might well make each chapter (the subjects are in chapters) last a 
full hour, with its Introduction, Reflection, Colloquy, Examen, 
Resolutions and Prayers. This is perhaps what tired teaching Sisters 
will most eagerly look for. If Nouet’s book is ideal for morning 
meditation, that of Abbé Courtois serves admirably for the end of 
the day, when hard work has brought fatigue and lassitude. 

i. EK. 





Many are One. By Leo Trese. Pp. 147. (Geoffrey Chapman. tos. 6d.) 


Fr TrEsE has become so well known for his books on the priesthood 
and for priests that it is refreshing to come to one of his which is 
dealing with different members of the Mystical Body. 

Here, Fr Trese writes for the laity, drawing them into the under- 
standing of the membership of the Body of Christ, in order that they 
may take their full part in the life of the Body. It is a book which is 
aimed at the family, perhaps, even more than the individual, and it 
is therefore ideal reading for married groups, such as are springing 
up now in different parts of the world. 

The style is colloquial, and by our standards too full of slang, 
but may not lose effect in that way, though it necessarily makes one 
realize that words in America and in England can have different 
meanings in our everyday life. It is true, also, that certain parts of 
the book are clearly written for the American scene, and it is a pity 
it is not possible to “‘rewrite” them a little so that they had a more 
direct application to English life. 

It should be noted in passing that this book is the first production 
of a new firm of Catholic publishers, Geoffrey Chapman. The 
standard of production is high, and if the aim of the firm is as I 
think to produce works which are immediately useful in the lay 
apostolate, then may they become better known and prosper. 


Mission to Paradise. By Kenneth M. King. Pp. 190. (Burns Oates. 
185.) 


Tuis is the straightforward story of the early missionary days in 
California. As such, it has an interesting historical background, from 
the time when the Jesuits were withdrawn, dealing chiefly with the 
Franciscan expeditions. There are many anecdotes from the period, 
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descriptions of the local flora and fauna, and tales of the Indians’ 
customs. 

The centre of the stage is held by Fr Junipero Serra, who became 
the Francis Xavier of that part of the world. Though a weak man 
in health, and constantly suffering from the effects of a poisonous 
leg bite, he lived, walked and worked untiringly. From what is 
written, it is clear that he was able to convince the leaders of the 
civil and military expeditions by his zeal and piety. And without 
his courage and endurance, the “reduction” of California might 
well have failed. 

From this there emerges the fact that the main purpose behind 
the costly ventures was not the desire to add to the kingdom of Spain, 
but to the kingdom of God. In these present days, it is valuable 
to be able to look back and see that the “most Christian king” did 
in many ways uphold his title, and use his wealth and his power for 
the spreading of the Gospel, and this in a peaceful way. 

Although this is only a short work and merely touches the surface 
of the life of Fr Serra and the missionaries, it is worth reading to 
give an insight into a little known period. Some of the writing is 
naive, but it is all easy to read. 


The Soul of the Apostolate. By Dom Chautard, O.C.R. Translated by 
Rev. J. A. Moran, S.M. Pp. 230. Revised Edition. (Gill & Son 
Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir has long been a puzzle to me how a book of the value of Dom 
Chautard’s Soul of the Apostolate could have been so badly trans- 
lated and so shockingly printed. Yet this has been the case, and as 
late as 1948 an edition was published which would have made the 
editor of a school magazine blush with shame at the typographical 
errors, which often numbered dozens to a page. 

At last, then, there has been a complete resetting of type, and a 
considerable revision of the translation. The effect is much more 
satisfactory. The book is now legible, and can be obtained either 
cheaply in paper backs, or more lastingly in cloth boards. There is 
now no reason for anyone to be put off by the general appearance. 
The translation is less obviously a direct word by word, dictionary- 
type transcription from one language to another. It still leaves room 
for further improvement, but is considerably more readable. 

What of the matter of the book itself? For any who have already 
heard of it, there is nothing to say, because its reputation and value 
need no herald. For those who have not had the good fortune to be 
introduced, then take this opportunity of spending your money, or 
begging a present of The Soul of the Apostolate. In seminaries, it 
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should be one of the books which every seminarian reads and digests, 
for it has such a sound basis of spirituality it cannot fail to be of 
lasting benefit during and after training. Not the least recommen- 
dation is surely that well-known testimony of St Pius X: “. .. I can 
offer you no better guide than The Soul of the Apostolate by Dom 
Chautard, Cistercian Abbot. I warmly recommend this book to you, 
as I value it very highly, and have myself made it my bedside book.” 


The Insight of the Curé d’Ars. By Abbé Francis Trochu. Edited and 
Translated by V. F. Martlett. Pp. 103. (Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


Tuis slender volume is a selection of stories told by eye-witnesses and 
others about the happenings in the life of the Curé d’Ars. There are 
fifty altogether, varying in their depth and significance. For those 
who know the life story already, many will be familiar. But their 
collection together in this form may well be useful, especially for a 
priest who is looking for an illustration for a sermon. As one of the 
great modern examples of zeal and selflessness in the priesthood, we 
clergy can undoubtedly gain courage and strength and a new pur- 
pose in the routine of our ministering to the Body of Christ, if we go 
to such sources as the struggle of St John Vianney . . . but we must 
always remember the struggle and not only the wonders! 
M. H. 


Problems in Theology: The Sacraments: Volume One. By John Canon 
McCarthy, D.D., D.C.L. Pp. xii + 433. (Browne and Nolan. 
405.) 

Canon McCartny has long been known as a writer on theological 

and canonical questions of the day in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record. 

He has now put his work in a more enduring form in this volume on 

the sacraments. 

The work consists of problems connected mainly with the moral 
theology of the sacraments. The matter originally appeared, over a 
period of fifteen years, in the Theology section of the ‘Notes and 
Queries” part of the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, and here the author 
has compiled and classified a selection of the many questions and 
replies which were dealt with during that period. Altogether there 
are 126 questions and answers. Questions are put and answered 
about all the seven sacraments, particularly about Matrimony, 
Penance and the Eucharist. In each case the author begins with an 
exposition of the principles involved, and then proceeds to apply 
them to the practical problem in hand. On some points of doctrine 
the questions and replies developed into the cut and thrust of con- 
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gests, | troversy. This is especially true in the question on the fate of unbap- 
be of | tized children where the argument runs on for several pages. 
men- | Readers will already have seen Canon McCarthy’s contribution to 
[can | this subject in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Here they will find a full 
Dom f record of all that he wrote on the matter. 
you, The author answers the queries clearly and with great finesse. 
90k.” | His judgements are sound and well balanced. Particularly welcome 
are the abundant references in the work. This greatly increases the 
| and value of the replies, as the author can claim sound authority for all 
6d.) [his statements. He also gives reasonably complete treatment to all 
the details of the law, and his pastoral advice throughout the whole 


wt work illustrates the practical application of moral and canonical 
iow principles to the actual problems of parish life. 

their On the debit side, however, one feels that many of the questions 
fora Ete unduly long. Despite the reasons given for this by the author in 
f the the Foreword of his book, these queries could have borne some prun- 
Sais ing without detriment to a clear statement of the querists’ difficulties 
one and arguments. Again, the answers to the problems tend at times to 
ye go be somewhat wordy, though this is frequently offset by the author’s 
aiait summary at the end. 

The presentation of the matter is somewhat ungainly. A more 
detailed classification of the questions, as well as an index for the 
‘ purpose of quick and easy reference, would enhance the volume. 

This omission, perhaps, will be rectified in the author’s next volume. 
— The book is handsomely produced in easily readable type and on 
olan. good paper, but the price is a little high, especially for seminarists, 
who would find this book a valuable asset. 
gical Though the reviewer might disagree with some of the author’s 
cord. opinions, these are based on sound authorities. We have therefore no 
fe on hesitation in recommending this work on the theology of the sacra- 
ments. It is sure to have a wide appeal to clerical readers who will 
oral undoubtedly find it a refresher on the many points of theology, and 
er a an invaluable aid in the many problems of parochial life. 
and A. J. M. 
thor 
and Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought. By D. Dubarle, O.P. 
here Pp. 119. (Blackfriars Publications. 10s. 6d.) 
ered By the phrase “Scientific Humanism” is usually understood the 
ee movement against ecclesiastical authority and belief in the super- 


1 natural which accompanied the progress of science over the last 
PP Y three or four centuries. The book is not concerned with this element 
oT of revolt. The author recalls some of the main recent advances in 
ial knowledge and technique and lists the benefits and miseries they 
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have brought to the human race. He then tries to forecast the devel- 
opment of science and its effect on the human situation. Four | 
factors are considered to be of the greatest importance. These are 
the increased use of nuclear energy, the widespread use of auto- f 
mation, greater control (through greater knowledge) of economic, 
social, political and cultural mechanisms, and the possible produc- f 
tion of life from matter. The description of the present state of the 
sciences concerned with these factors, though necessarily highly con- 
densed, is of interest. The prognosis is less happily done. Extrapo- 
lation is a dangerous business, and the author shows no great confi- 
dence in his own analysis. One feels that he has set himself an im- 
possible task. However, he is probably right in insisting that our 
outlook should be basically optimistic. 

The title of the book is misleading. The words ‘““Human situa- 
tions” and “Scientific Progress” which occur in separate chapter 
headings, have become transformed on the dust jacket to “‘Scientific 
Humanism”. 

Long stretches of the translation leave the impression that one is 
still reading French, and, all in all, the book is somewhat heavy 
going. 

B. V. L. 


Ragman’s City. By Boris Simon. Pp. 198. (Harvill Press. 18s.) 


Boris Simon has already given us his earlier account of the beginning 
of Emmaus, the great work undertaken by the Abbé Pierre. This 
book carries on with the development into something more stable 
and wider than the first effort. 

For those of us who live in England, who know poverty as 
existent but not rampant, the situation in Paris seems to cry out 
against the injustice of the state and the individual. Yet it is possible 
that this is because it is much easier to see a mote in the eye of 
another than a beam in our own. 

Certainly this is something of what happened in Paris, for it was 
not until Abbé Pierre pointed out the beam that the average and 
the well-to-do Parisian saw the scandal of the beggars sleeping on 
their doorsteps, in tunnels, on underground ventillators. 

This book comes at a time when in this country the immediate 
popularity of Abbé Pierre has worn off. It is to be feared this is 
happening in France, and still the situation is far from remedied. 
Perhaps this easily read book, with it sadness and its gaiety, will 
rouse again a little more interest, so that we may not be guilty of 
insulating ourselves against poverty. It is a startling book, which 
will not take long to read, and the figure of the worn-out Abbé 
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struggling to do all he can while the popularity lasts is at the same 
time a horror, and to us a challenge in our comparatively easy life. 


Mother Seton and the Sisters of Charity. By Alma Power-Waters. Pp. 190. 
Saint Joan, the Girl Soldier. By Louis de Wohl. Pp. 189. 


Saint Thomas More of London. By Elizabeth Ince. Pp. 188. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 


| TureeE more Vision books, which will be welcomed by young people 


in all the countries where they are published. These three keep up 
to the standard of the previous publications. They are certain to 
keep the interest of the young reader, and at the same time they are 
adequate biographies of the saints and others whom they portray. 
Naturally, the material varies a little with each character, and 
there is always room for criticism, though it may not always be 
constructive. When a biography is “‘potted’’, as these necessarily are, 
the older reader who knows the stories may be tempted to say what 
a pity it is that his own favourite bit of a fuller biography was not 
inserted. For instance, I was sorry to think that so little really was 


| made of the trial of Thomas More, even though I appreciated the 


amount of space given to his earlier life. 


The Agony of Jesus. By Padre Pio of Pietrelcina. Pp. 48. (Clonmore 
& Reynolds. 35., paper.) 


Tuts is a new edition, with a biographical sketch and an added 
meditation, of the meditation on the Passion which was published 
here a few years ago. It is a slim little pamphlet, easy to slip into the 
pocket for a bus journey, or to carry for meditation. There are some 
illustrations, and the English seems an improvement. 


M. H. 


Confirmation. Pp. 46. (Published by our Lady’s Catechists, Tenth 
House, Oxted. 55. plus postage.) 


Tuts is a home-teaching or self-teaching book, uniform in style with 
the well-known O.L.C. books First Confession and First Communion. 
We might naturally conclude it is intended for quite young confir- 
mandi aged seven more or less, and so it is, but it also tries to cater 
for the over-tens, and thus rather falls between two stools. If it is 
less successful than its predecessors, it is because it is much more 
didactic and explanatory ; some of the material (e.g. the chapters on 
sacramental “‘character” and another on the Twelve Fruits) seemed 
suited only to the older ones. There are also six pages of allegorical 
narrative about a boy called Yungsta (English, not Chinese!) in 
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peril from cunning creatures called Flesh and World and The Boss i 
and so on. Is the present reviewer mistaken in thinking that children F 


are allergic to allegory? Indeed, the excellent introduction admits § i 


as much, and recommends this story for children over ten, but we fF 
feel still dubious. With these reservations, the book is well written, F 
the instruction-material well chosen, and Confirmation is put J 
successfully into the general setting of the Faith and Christian life. 
It is not intended for priests, but they will find it genuinely helpful F 
in instructing. The artist, M. Stubbings, has done his part very well, 
in two coloured pictures and several drawings. 
Fy. H. BD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue LATIN OF THE NEw PSALTER 
(Tue CLercy Review, July 1957, p. 385) 


Canon Burrett writes: 

The article entitled “The Latin of the New Psalter” by Dom 
Mark Dilworth, in the July CLercy Review, is timely. We have 
heard so much unqualified praise of the New Psalter from men of 
scholarship that we might be led to think that the less scholarly dare 
not criticize it. Perhaps satisfaction with the greater clarity of 
meaning has made many of us oblivious of what has been lost in the 
sphere of language, or we may have reluctantly resigned ourselves 
to sacrifice the language for the clarity. Fr Dilworth, as a scholar, 
has expressed exactly what I, having no claims to scholarship in 
Hebrew, Latin or History, have felt almost instinctively during these 
last twelve years. My own opinion on the Psalms has always been 
“‘we want a new Psalter but not this New Psalter’’. 

The arguments set forth in the article are sufficiently logical and 
clear not to need any additions from me, but at the risk of boring 
your readers, may I shortly recount my personal history as far as 
Latin is concerned? I studied Classical Latin for seven years from the 
age of eleven, and with a struggle managed to pass the required 
examinations. But at the end of that period I could not say that I had 
mastered the language, and still had to puzzle things out with the 
constant use of the dictionary. However, during that time I began 
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to find that I could, with comparative ease, read the Epistles and 


' Gospels in Latin, and even the Rubrics of the Missal. I then went 


| into Philosophy, and to my great joy found that I needed to use the 
) dictionary very little to grasp the meaning of books written in what 


» at school we had been taught to call “Dog Latin”. As time went on, 
») I found it quite easy to follow the Professor lecturing in Ecclesiastical 


Latin, and when the time came to start using the Breviary I had 
little difficulty in understanding the Latin without even translating 


» it in my mind. But even then (and even now) I could not do the 


» same with Cicero. This may all be said to be a subjective argument, 
| but to me it is sufficient proof that the Latin of the Vulgate, the 
| Fathers and even St Thomas, is a language that comes much more 
| naturally to us moderns than the Latin of the classical authors. It 


; seems that, whereas Patristic Latin can fairly easily become almost 


a second mother tongue, the same could not be said of the literary 
styles used in the so-called Golden Age of Latin. 
When, some twelve years after I had been ordained, the New 


Psalter was published, I got a copy and used it quite frequently. 


I found that it clarified a lot of obscure passages in the Psalms, and, 
once I had grasped the meanings of some unusual words, I under- 
stood it perfectly, but all the time it seemed to me a foreign language, 
more like a paraphrase of the Psalms than the Psalms themselves, 
and I never to this day fell in love with it. In fact I have always 
taken comfort in the promise that some day there may be a further 
revision. The revision I should like to see would be a return not only 
to the style and idiom of St Jerome, but to his very sentences and 
phrases, so far as this is compatible with an accurate rendering of the 
Hebrew. In other words, keep the Old Psalter and correct it wher- 
ever it is a wrong translation. Two psalters can cause confusion, as 
we know; three are bound to cause more still; but let us have that, 
rather than resign ourselves to one that has defects in meaning and 
one which has defects in language. 

May the day come when we can once again use the good old 
words like ‘‘veritas” and “‘salutare”, and sing ‘“‘Confitemini Domino 
quoniam bonus”, and so pray in what can be, to a priest, almost as 
natural as his native language. 

If the objection is raised that our schools and colleges teach only 
Classical Latin, then it is they that need changing, not our liturgical 
Latin. If all Church Students were to be allowed to drop Classical 
Latin a year before their Philosophy course begins, and have a year 
to read the Vulgate and the Latin Fathers, they would find it child’s 
play compared with Cicero, Sallust and Virgil, and the argument 
that Patristic Latin is “foreign” to them would fall to the ground. 
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The Rev. Douglas Carter writes: 

Thenewtranslation of the Psalter, as Dom Mark Dilworthobserves, 
was made with two considerations in mind: (1) that Church Latin is 
inferior to Classical, and (2) that the education of priests today fits 
them for Classical rather than Church Latin. 

The first consideration has been demolished by Dom Mark, who 
has shown that the Latin of the Vulgate, the Fathers, and St Thomas, 
is a Christian language with a life and character of its own; one 
moreover whose constructions, so closely resembling those of its 
modern derivatives, make it the ideal Latin for a priest to be at 
home in today. The Classical office hymns, with their sapphics and 
alcaics and their references to Olympus, are a standing warning 
against any attempt to resurrect in its place an artificial pagan 
classicism, supposedly more elegant and lucid, but impatient of 
Christian overtones, and spiritually inert and sterile. 

The second consideration is unfortunately a fact, simply because 
the first is still so widely accepted by the secular authorities to whose 
requirements our whole educational system is geared. Is it not high 
time we disengaged it? The ideal would be to persuade those 
authorities to place Church Latin on the same footing as Classical. 
But since this is unattainable, why should we any longer consider 
their requirements in preference to our own long-term needs? 
Classical.Latin is in any case disappearing from many school 
curricula. Can we not boldly dismiss it from ours, concentrating 
(for examinations) on other subjects, and (for our own purposes) on 
the Church Latin which embodies so much of our culture? “If the 
education of priests is of such a character that they learn a species 
of Latin which they hardly encounter again throughout their lives, 
whereas they cannot understand the form of Latin with which they 
are in daily contact, then it were better to reform their education 
than to change the ancient texts.” Dr Mohrmann is right: if this 
reform were undertaken, priests might actually come out of the 
seminaries with an appetite for the Fathers, and then we should be 
getting somewhere. 
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